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THE OLD FLAG FOREVER. 
BY FRANK L. STANTON. 
She’s up there—Old Glory—where lightnings 
are sped— 
She dazzles the nations with ripples of red, 
And she’ll wave for us living, or droop o’er 
us dead— 
The flag of our country forever! 
She's up there—Old Glory—how bright the 
stars stream! 
And the stripes like red signals of liberty 
gleam! 
And we dare for her living, or dream the last 
dream 
’Neath the flag of our country forever! 
She’s up there—Old Glory—no tyrant-dealt 
scars, 
No blur on her brightness, no stain on her 
stars! 
The brave blood of heroes hath crimsoned 
her bars. 
She’s the flag of our country forever! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Fourth of July every year brings 
its booming of cannon, snapping of fire- 
crackers, ringing of bells, aud turning 
loose of floods of patriotic oratory. We 
do right to rejoice on Independence Day, 
and to exult in the success of the Colo- 
nies in vindicating their right to a voice 
in the expenditure of their taxes. But 
until American women have a voice in 
regard to the taxes they are compelled to 
pay, the principle for which the Fourth 
of July stands will not have its perfect 
application. Let every suffragist not 
only make merry on the Fourth, but 
make it a point to do on that day some 
work for equal rights. 








The Boston Herald published on suc- 
cessive days two singularly vulgar and 
abusive editorial paragraphs, calling the 
protest against the meagre representation 
of women on the program of the National 
Educational Association a ‘‘strong-minded 
Screech,’ and declaring that nobody is 
dissatisfied about it except ‘professional 
Sputterers.’’ This probably refers to the 
resolution of protest passed by the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, of 
which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is presi- 
dent. As a matter of fact, the officers of 
the Suffrage Association knew nothing 





about the affair until their attention was 
called to it by an indignant letter from a 
distinguished teacher. Judging from the 
expressions we have heard since, not only 
from grade teachers, but from Wellesley 
professors and other intelligent women, 
indignation is far from being limited to 
the suffragists. No women at all on the 
program for the general sessions, and only 
34 women out of about 300 speakers at the 
department meetings! To the Herald this 
may seem just right, but it will not strike 
the public that way. A feast of good 
things is offered by the National Educa- 
tional Association, but it would have been 
still richer if the program had been made 
up without the influence of sex bias. 





Three women instead of two were elect- 
ed as members of the convention to frame 
the new city charter for Denver. Ellis 
Meredith, Mrs. Helen Thomas Belford, 
and Mrs. Julia V. Welles are the three, 
and all are regarded as eminently capable. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The committee for the convention of 
the National Educational Association, to 
be held in Boston the first week in July, 
has asked the assistance of the clubwomen 
in entertaining the visiting members. The 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
appointed nine chairmen, who will have 
charge of the State headquarters at differ- 
ent hotels. The New England Woman's 
Press Association will be the hostess club 
at the Vendome, The State suite has 
been assigned as headquarters, and these 
rooms will be presided over by members 
of the Press Association from July 7 to 10 
inclusive. ‘Tea will be served from 4 to 6 
The States having headquarters at the 
Vendome are Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
Oregon, Montana, Idaho and Dakota. The 
chairman of hostesses is Mrs. Nella I. 
Daggett; vice-chairmen, Mrs. Annie G. 
Murray, Mrs. Barbara Galpin, Miss Marion 
H. Brazier, Mrs. Lulu Upham, Miss Susan 
T. Bowker, Miss Maria Pickering, Mrs. 
Inez Fox, Miss Marion T, Hosmer and 
Mrs. Henrietta Page. 

Miss Alice M. Turner, of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association and the 
Boston Business League, is getting out a 
beautifully illustrated guide-book of Bos- 
ton for the benefit of the visitors who will 
attend the meetings of the National Edu- 
cational Association. The book contains 
a description of ‘Three Tours’’ around 
Boston, one to Charlestown and the North 
End, one out toward Roxbury, and the 
other taking in the city proper with its 
historic spots, parks, the Common, ete. 

The Club Woman has established head- 
quarters at No. 500 Fifth Avenue, and the 
office is expected to become a centre of 
club interests in New York. Miss Mary 
Garret Hay is secretary and treasurer of 
the company, and business manager of the 
magazine, and will be in the office a large 
part of the time to meet visitors. 





-_--—- 


MISS HALEY COMING TO BOSTON. 

Miss Margaret Haley of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the National Teachers’ Federation, 
will be one of the teachers visiting Boston 
during the coming meeting of the Nation- 
al Educational Association. She and 
Miss Catherine Goggin were the two 
young women who discovered that the 
reason there was not money enough to 
keep the Chicago schools open the full 
year and to pay the teachers was because 
the great street railroad corporations were 
dodging the taxes legally due from them. 

Miss Haley and Miss Goggin, acting for 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, pur- 
sued them from court to court and forced 
them to pay up, thus adding a million a 
year to the city’s revenue. 

Miss Haley is the only woman on the 
legislative committee of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, and has been largely in- 
strumental in getting the unusual amount 
of legislation they have secured during 
the past year—a child labor law, a prison 
labor law, a compulsory education law, 
and a bill opening the schoolhouses to 
public use free of charge. 

Miss Haley has lately brought about 
another reform. Soon after the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation joined the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, Miss Haley found 
that there was much discontent in the 
latter organization, owing to a belief that 
its elections were not conducted fairly. 
Its officers were in the habit of carrying 
off the ballot-box to the Sherman House, 





counting the votes in private, and declar- 
ing themselves all reélected. Miss Haley 
put the Teamsters’ Union up to demand. 
ing, at the close of the election, that the 
ballots should be counted in the hall 
where they were cast, and that Miss Cath- 
erine Goggin and Miss Murphy should be 
allowed to watch the count. This was re- 
luctantly conceded, but the tellers spun 
out the counting till the hour when the 
electric lights in the hall were about to be 
put out. Then they said it would be 
necessary to adjourn to the Sherman 
House or be left in the dark. ‘‘Miss Haley 
thought of that,” said Miss Goggin, ‘‘and 
has left a box of candles with me.’’ “Ah, 
very thoughtful of Miss Haley,’ said the 
leader of the ‘‘ring,’’ and the candles were 
lit, and the count dragged along with all 
possible slowness. Midnight came. ‘‘Now 
we must adjourn to the Sherman House,” 
said the leader; ‘‘we only rented this hall 
till midnight.” ‘*Miss Haley thought of 
that,’’ answered Miss Goggin, ‘‘and she 
has re-rented the hall for us till midnight 
to-morrow.”’ “Oh! very kind of Miss 
Haley, really,’’ said the discomfited cor- 
ruptionists. They spun out the count, 
which could easily have been completed 
in an hour, until 4 P. M. the next day, 
hoping to tire the women out, but Miss 
Goggin and Miss Murphy stuck to their 
post, and watched the count like lynxes, 
The election, said to be the first honestly- 
counted one that the Chicago Federation 
of Labor had had for years, resulted in an 
overwhelming defeat for “thering.” The 
Chicago teachers have sworn by Miss 
Haley for a long time, and now the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor swears by her 
also. 

The National Teachers’ Federation asked 
to have Miss Haley put on the program 
for the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association in Boston next week, 
but the request was refused, 

Arrangements have however been made 
for her to speak in Chickering Hall, and 
she will doubtless have a large audience. 





—i>-o-<———— 2 


SIX NEW LEAFLETS. 


Six small new leaflets are now ready, 
of a good size for slipping into letters: 
‘‘A Reasonable Reform,”’ by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; ‘*Progress of Equal Suffrage’’; 
“Fruits of Equal Suffrage’’ (a summary of 
the good laws passed in the enfranchised 
States wholly or partly through the influ- 
ence of the women’s vote); ‘‘Membership 
Plan,’’ by Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page; 
‘“*Alice Freeman Palmer on Women’s Da- 
ties,’’ and ‘‘Equal Suffrage and Temper- 
ance,’’ answering the oft-asked question, 
what woman’s ballot has done for temper- 
ance, These leaflets may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, price 30 
cents per 100 of the same kind, or ten cents 
for a sample set including all of them. 


-_—-o 


WOMEN IN FOREIGN CHURCHES. 

It is evident that, in the various Protest- 
ant churches of Europe, the injunction for 
women to keep silence in the church is 
pretty rigidly enforced. Fraulein Paula 
Miiller, in an address on the “Rights and 
Duties of Women in the Churches’”’ deliv- 
ered at the recent National German Social 
Congress, says: 

“The rights of women in the different 
Protestant State Churches of Germany 
are few and far between, even fewer in 
the ecclesiastical than in the political 
field. Of the forty-eight Protestant State 
Churches in the empire, there are only 
three, Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, and 
flesse-Kassel, that give to a woman the 
right to protest in the case of the election 
of a pastor. Even in these three churches, 
she has no right to vote. In Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg the law expressly denies her 
any right to protest. In all the other 
State Churches, as also in the few inde- 
pendent churches, women have absolutely 
no rights in the churches except to par- 
ticipate in the services. 

‘Christian women are beginning to feel 
the injustice of this legal status, because 
they are the most active in the work of 
the church. The only real exception to 
this denial of right is when a woman, as 
the owner of a large estate, has the right 
to select the pastor for the village church 
in which her dependents and workingmen 
worship. Inthe management of orphans’ 
homes and other charitable institutions 
there are often women managers on the 
board, but nowhere in Germany have 
women anything like the rights they en- 
joy in the churches of America and Aus- 
tralia. In Norway and Sweden women 





have the right to vote in the selection of 


@ pastor and in the selection of the church 
council, In the Free Church and the Na- 
tional Church of the Vaud Canton and in 
Geneva women have the franchise in the 
selection of a pastor. The tame is true 
in Ireland and Scotland, and in the Pies- 
byterian Church in England. Elsewhere 
in Europe their church rights are practi- 
cally nil.”’ 

Another speaker at the same conven- 
tion, Friiulein Mellien, declared that the 
State has in principle already broken -the 
rule that women shall keep silence in the 
church, by the appointment of women as 
supervisors of women convicts, 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Tree Committee of the Roxbourghe 
Club of Roxbury, Mass., during the past 
year has planted eighty trees, among them 
mulberry and mountain ash trees as food 
for birds, It makes an appeal through 
its year book, just issued, to all club 
women to plant trees which will sustain 
bird life. Tb® committee, besides its ser- 
vices to the streets and parks of Roxbury, 
and its special efforts in behalf of the 
birds, has become a bureau of information 
for all clubs beginning the work of tree- 
planting. 





Mrs. Robert J. Burdette of Pasadena, 
Cal., first vice-president of the General 
Federation, is to lay the corner stone of 
the handsome new home of the California 
Ladies’ Magazine in San Francisco. 





The first New York issue of the Clu 
Woman, with Mrs. Doré Lyon as editor- 
in-chief, is a double number for June and 
July, largely given up to a report of the 
annual meeting of the National Congress 
of Mothers, held in Detroit in May. A 
long list of new departments will be add 
ed in September. 

Mrs. May Alden Ward, president of the 
Massachusetts State Federation, is conva- 
lescent after a long illness. She has been 
living quietly in her summer home at 
Lake Sunapee, N. H., but expects to at- 
tend the convention of the National Edu- 
cational Association, and to preside over 
the meeting of the Council of Boston 
Clubs. 

The Lake Placid Conference on Home 
Economics will hold its fifth annual meet- 
ing in Boston from July 7 to July 9 inclu- 
sive, in connection with the convention of 
the National Educational Association. 
The officers for 1903 are as follows: Chair- 
man, Miss Abby L. Marlatt, of the Manual 
Training High School, Providence, R, I.; 
vice-chairman, Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel; 
recording secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Henrietta I. Goodrich; and corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Melville Dewey, whose 
summer address is Lake Placid Club, 
Morningside, N. Y. The program of the 
coming conference includes addresses by 
Dr. Wood of Columbia, Mrs, Mary Rob- 
erts Smith, assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy, Leland Stanford University; Prof. 
Robert A. Thurston of Cornell, Miss Sa- 
rah L, Arnold, dean of Simmons College, 
Boston; Miss Helen Kinne of Teachers’ 
College, and many others. 


The Twentieth Century Club of Rich- 
mond Hill, Long Island, N. Y., has for 
several years made successful war on the 
mosquito, until now a mosquito is seldom 
found in any house in the village, while 
the number out of doors decreases each 
year. This summer the club will pay for 
putting oil on the ponds and other waters 
around Richmond Hill, at intervals of ten 
days, during the whole season. The first 
application was made in the early spring, 
when the larve of the mosquito are 
formed. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club has been 
considering a plan for supplying poor peo- 
ple with pure milk at cost. Alarmed at 
the prospect of increased mortality among 
cbildren this summer from impure milk, a 
number of women have resolved to go into 
the milk business themselves, They wil) 
establisha bottling and sterilizing plant and 
milk delivery, their wagon routes travers- 
ing the poorer districts of the city. They 
will also establish in the tenement dis- 
tricts depots where milk can be bought at 
any time at cost. Expensive as the plan 
is, the women declare that they will see it 
through, and will then ask for public sub- 
scriptions. Their agents will visit dairies 
and buy milk only under the cleanest 
conditions. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss BELLE KEARNEY is now at 109 
Bowen Street, Providence, R. I., where 
she will remain until July 16 for a rest- 
From that time until the last of August 
she will speak at summer meetings in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. 
During September and October she will 
bein Pennsylvania. Dates can be secured 
by addressing Miss H. Frances Jones, 812 
N. 20th Street. Philadelphia. 


Miss BaA.Lrour, sister of the British 
prime minister, has written a pamphlet 
urging the public not to adopt hasty 
measures in putting a stop to the employ- 
ment of women as barmaids. She says 
the fact that so many respectable women 
take the work shows they cannot get any 
better kind, and, therefore, to take it from 
them would be to condem them to harder 
and worse paid employments. There are 
about 80,000 barmaids in England, of 
whom 7,832 are in London. 


THE CouNTESS VON WALDERSEE, who 
before her marriage to her first husband, 
Prince Frederick of Scbleswig-Holstein- 
Noer, was Miss Mary Esther Lee, of New 
York, has written at the request of the 
editor of Harper's Bazar an autobiograph- 
ical article, which appears in the July 
number, and is illustrated from private 
photographs. Her present husband, Count 
von Waldersee, is Vou Moltke’s successor 
as head of the German army. ‘The Count- 
ess tells anecdotes of Bismarck, Von 
Moltke and various royal personages, and 
gives her opiuion upon marriages between 
American girls and foreign noblemen. 


SALLIE McFADDEN, an aged woman 
living in New York, furnishes twwu flagsa 
year to the Betsy Ross house in Philadel- 
phia on condition that the banner be kept 
floating until it is called in to be replaced 
by anew one. The Betsy Ross Memorial 
Association has raised nearly enough 
money through its plan of ten-cent sub- 
scriptions from the people to complete 
the purchase of the birthplace of the flag. 
Now a desire is expressed that a larger 
fund be raised, with a view to securing 
the entire square in which the house 
stands, and making it into a park, as a 
suitable environment for the historic lit- 
tle structure. 

Miss LILIAN WHITING has suddenly re- 
turned to Boston from Europe to complete 
a new book on which she is engaged, and 
to enjoy the series of lectures of the Em- 
erson Centennial, to be given in Concord 
and Boston July 13-31. Miss Whiting has 
received an invitation from the Richard 
Wagner Monument Committee to be an 
honorary guest at the commemoration 
festivities in Berlin (Sept. 30 to Oct. 5), 
during which three grand musicaP per- 
formances from the Wagner Opera will be 
given. The dedication of the first monu- 
ment to Wagner will take place on Oct. 1, 
under the special auspices of Kaiser Wil- 
helm II. and the International Committee 
of Guests. This commemoration will be 
one of the greatest of the Wagner festi- 
vals. 

Mrs. ELIzABETH B. McGowAn of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is the head of the Ladies’ 
Catholic Benevolent Association. The so- 
ciety was formed in Titusville, Pa., twelve 
years ago, and Mrs. McGowan has been 
its president ever since. It has nearly 
100,000 members, and is controlled en- 
tirely by women. At the outset loans 
and business transactions were made 
through the medium of a lawyer, but for 
the past six years Mrs. McGowan has as- 
sumed these duties with great success. 
She takes care of the legal business of the 
order, except when an attorney is required 
in court. Several large transactions of 
late have made Mrs. McGowan’s business 
ability conspicuous. 

Miss HELEN MAR CAMPBELL of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has the reputation of being 
one of the most highly educated blind 
persons in the world. She is not only a 
reader and singer of ability, but a better 
pianist than many professional concert 
playors. She frequently contributes to 
musicales, not only by solos, but by ac- 
companying some of the blind singers. 
She visits the department for the blind in 
the Congresional Library where music is 
provided for pianists. The notes are 
printed in the point alphabet, each being 
spelled out by name and each phrase being 
written as a paragraph. In studying the 
composition, Miss Campbell uses those 
wonderful eyes in her finger-tips, and 
then she commits the passages to memory 
so perfectly that after a little practice she 
can repeat a difficult composition without 
a mistake. 
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MAY WOMEN BE LIBRARY TRUSTEES? 


Lonpon, O., JuNE 28, 1903, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

People in the East have, probably, all 
they can do in keeping up with the pecu- 
liarities of their own laws, without taking 
those of other States into serious consid- 
eration. However, you may have ob- 
served that much of the valuable time of 
the legislators of Ohio has in recent years 
been occupied in making laws which, upon 
being put into execution, were found to 
be unconstitutional. This is highly edify- 
ing to feminine observers. We often 
wonder what the men would say if the 
women made suth a fiasco of political 
affairs. ‘The Code’? adopted by the 
Seventy-fifth General Assembly of Ohio 
at its extraordinary session, begun and 
held in Columbus, Aug. 25, 1902, is now 
in operation. 

The women of Ohio have for many 
years been asking for the franchise, and 
have obtained one little crumb, in the 
shape of the right to vote for members of 
the Board of Education. The Code places 
in the power of the Board of Education 
the management of a public library for the 
free use of the schools and the inhabitants 
in its jurisdiction. 

About thirty years ago, afew women of 
our little town banded together to form a 
circulating library for the benefit of the 
people. The small beginning grew and 
prospered, always ia the hands of women, 
until they were able to hire a room and a 
librarian. About a year ago a young 
woman, Miss Sallie Dooris, obtained for 
them the gift of 310,000 from Mr. Carne- 
gie. Six trustees were appointed by the 
city council, two of whom were women. 
Miss Dooris was one of these, as she is 
universally acknowledged to be qualified 
for such a place by culture, travel, and 
good judgment. She was also secretary 
of the board, and gave her time and inter- 
est to the work of selecting the site, the 
plans, and the giving of the contract, with 
entire satisfaction. 

In May a new mayor went into office, 
and commenced work with the Code. Sec- 
tion 218 provides for the administration 
of free municipal public libraries which 
‘“‘shall be vested in six trustees, not more 
than three of whom shall belong to the 
same political party.’’ The new mayor 
decided that women are not eligible for a 
place on the board, as they do not belong 
to political parties! 

The Woman's Elective Franchise Asso- 
ciation of London, O., was requested to 
aid the cause of the women, and sent a 
delegation of members to plead with the 
mayor to reappoint the two women al- 
ready on the library board, who had 
served acceptably. They pointed to the 
fact that the Mayor of Bucyrus had ap- 
pointed women in the same capacity. 
(Since then Mayor Jones of Toledo has 
appointed Mrs, Bissell, vice-president of 
the Ohio W. S. A., as a member of the 
library board of that city.) 

The mayor made the point that women 
are not electors and therefore cannot 
serve. But the women claimed to be 
electors of school boards, and, as libraries 
are in many cases under school-board su- 
pervision, the appointments would be 
legal. Again, the word elector is not 
used in Section 218, whereas it is used in 
other sections referring to the appoint- 
ment of trustees, which would indicate a 
discretionary power vested in the mayor. 

“Tt isan ill wind that blows no one any 
good,” says the proverb. Never has any- 
thing of such slight magnitude happened 
in this locality that so thoroughly stirred 
the women who were indifferent to their 
“rights.’’ The mayor even had the inso- 
lence to mention that his six male trus- 
tees had wives, ‘‘who would use their in- 
fluence!’? So have the men of Turkey, 
only in larger numbers. It is really naive 
to hear the truth for once, and the women 
of Ohio should know that, for all their 
freedom, they have just as much power as 
those of the effete East. 

From our neighbor, Mechanicsburg, 
came a letter of sympathy from one of the 
literary clubs. The Harmony Club wrote 
to thank the W. E. F. A. for their work in 
favor of women’s being placed on the 
library board. They said: ‘‘As this club 
has members among the largest taxpayers 
of the county, who are without representa- 
tion, their sympathies are keen to condi- 
tions like the present strife of the mayor 
and the new board.” 

The following paragraphs appeared in 
the Madison County Democrat, and went 
right to the mark: 

“The mayor will come down off the 
fence to-day and get into the right lot. 

‘*All nations have not an equal degree 
of development in enlightenment. We 
cannot, therefore, expect their descend- 
ants to be on the same par with those of 
the earlier civilizations. It is only on this 
ground that we can account for the fact 
that some men are such violent anti-suf- 
fragists. In a cosmopolitan country like 
the United States, this feature is plainly 
demonstrated. But civilization lingers by 
reason of such people. Look at the 





British Empire. She leads the van of 
progress. The rights gained at Runny- 
mede are for every man, woman, and 
child, not for a band of autocratic males. 

‘*These autocrats display their lingering 
barbarism in the pleasure they take in 
doling out charities and benefits to their 
women and children—the only remains of 
serfs left for their despotic natures to act 
upon, unless they happen to have also 
menials or employees. Sometimes these 
poor victims suffer more than words can 
tell from the undeveloped and despotic 
being in whose society their lot has been 
cast. Sometimes their women are of like 
development, and take the humble pie 
thankfully. Perhaps it is just as well. 

“The constitution of Ohio resembles 
the Bible in one respect: You can find a 
word or phrase to suit any design you 
may have against the rights and freedom 
of women. Assisted bya would-be judge, 
the mayor finds that the word ‘office’ is 
used in regard to appointments some- 
where in some half-torgotten law, and it 
is raked out to block an unworthy meas- 
ure, 
ed two women on the Board of Trustees 
for the free public library of that town. 
If there really was ever meant to be a law 
against the appointment of women to this 
place, it will be honored more in the 
breach than in the observance. All honor 
to the Mayor of Bucyrus! 

‘*In Section 218 of the Code, of the six 
trustees, ‘not more than three of whom 
shall belong to the same political party,’ 
the Mayor of London assyres us that 
women do not belong to aay political 
party, and therefore it can by no means 
apply to them. Let us remember this. 
When we are invited to cast in our lot on 
election day with the political parties, let 
us try to remember that our ballots are 
void by reason of their disability. We 
will learn in time. 

‘**The land of the free and the home of 
the brave’; ‘Sweet land of liberty.’ The 
words were meant to be true, and they 
will be true some day. Thank God for 
the great souls, like President Roosevelt, 
who believe in the rights of women! 

“Appoint your six trustees, and pass 
the ‘humble pie.’ 

“It ought to be sufficiently clear to 
women, by this time, that they should 
concentrate their energies to procure an 
amendment to the Ohio constitution. 
Those who do the least expect the most. 
‘Why don’t you do something?’ is a ques- 
tion put to the W. E. F. A. by women 
who have never used their influence in 
their own behalf. Theslur now put upon 
their sex should open their eyes to the 
true status of women in Ohio, 

“The only way to do anything is to do 
it. This isa duty from which no woman 
is exempt. As it is from the broad-mind- 
ed and intelligent men of the State we 
must receive the justice we ask, let us 
hope that only such will be placed in 
power. Our influence may be used to get 
them there.”’ 

KATHARINE DoorIs SHARP, 


THE JULY MAGAZINES. 





Although distinctively a fiction number, 
there is no lack of solid reading in the 
July Century. Nothing could be more 
timely, in view of the bi-centennial of 
Wesley, than the life of the founder of 
Methodism, by C. T. Winchester, profes- 
sor of English literature at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. The July issue brings, too, the 
long-expected ‘‘Unpublished Letters by 
Sir Walter Scott,’’ edited by Horace P. 
Hutchinson, with notes by Mrs. Mary 
Anne Watts Hughes, to whom the letters 
were written, and an introductory sketch 
of Mrs. Hughes by her grandson, Mr. W. 
H. Hughes, the American brother of the 
famous “Tom Hughes.’’ Dr. William 
Hayes Ward answers the question asked 
by so many since a recent letter of the 
Emperor William, ‘‘Who Was Hammura- 
bi?’ The article tells of the recent dis- 
coveries at Susa of the earliest code of 
law. Hermann Klein’s ‘‘Modern Musical 
Celebrities’’ gives pleasant behind-the- 
scenes glimpses of Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke, Tamagno, Lassalle, Augustus 
Harris and Mme. Nordica, 

St. Nicholas is unusually rich in stories 
and interesting articles. Frances Courte- 
nay Baylor’s ‘‘In the Cavalry’’ pictures 
army life attractively—too attractively— 
for both girls and boys. ‘‘Marjory’s First 
Celebration” is a pretty Fourth of July 
story; and Howard Pyle’s ‘‘The Story of 
King Arthur and His Knights .grows in 
interest. Among other articles are ‘‘An 
Indian Village,’’ by Julian Ralph, ‘‘The 
Origin of Our Flag,” by Parmalee McFad- 
den, giving some valuable unfamiliar 
facts; ‘‘Some Ancient Fleets,”’ by Fanny 
Gwen Ford; ‘“‘Buenos Ayres, the Greatest 
City South of the Equator,’”’ by G. M. L. 
Brown; and“‘A Four-Thousand-Mile Race,” 
by Louis Weickum, illustrated by the 
author’s own sketches and pictures. 

The notable educational questions of 
the last quarter are discussed in the July- 


The Mayor of Bucyrus has appoint- | 





September Forum in Mr. Ossian H. Lang’s 
paper on ‘The Educational Outlook.”’ 
Among them are the problem of rural 
public schools, the shortening of the col- 
lege course, and education in the Philip- 
pines. Dr. J. M. Rice writes of tbe ‘‘So- 
ciety of Educational Research,’’ recently 
established in New York City, which is 
likely to exercise a powerful influence on 
future educational theory and methods in 
America, 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Miss Marie Brehm lately assisted in the 
dedication of the new Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at Hillsboro’, Ill., occupying 
the pulpit both morning and evening. 
Miss Brehm also delivered an address be- 
fore the recent annual conference of the 
Primitive Methodist churches of Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois at Kewanee, III, 


At the recent Negro Conference in At- 
lanta, Mrs. Mary Church Terrell spoke on 
“The Negro Woman and the Church,’’ 
Mrs. Terrell said among other things: 


No one who studies the history of the 
Negro Church can fail to see what an im- 
portant part the women of the race have 
played in its development and growth. 
Considering the amount of work which 
they have accomplished, one can not help 
regretting that the record has been so 
poorly kept. But even from the meagre 
information which it is possible to obtain 
—from newspaper clippings, from pamph- 
lets, from bits of chapters in books, from 
conversation with those who have worked 
longest and most effectively in the Negro 
Church—it is clear that woman’s contri- 
bution to its development has been valua- 
ble and large. 

The oldest colored Baptist church in the 
country, the First African Baptist of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., which now has a membership 
of 5,000 or more, had its origin ina nucleus 
of three colored women and one man, who 
organized it in a barn in 1788. The same 
commendable zeal which colored women 
have shown in establishing houses of wor- 
ship has been displayed in supporting the 
church and in assisting in every kind of 
work in which the church has engaged. 
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A UNIQUE MAGAZINE. 

With its third issue the name of the 
quarterly magazine published by the 400 
women employees of the National Cash 
Register Company of Dayton, O., is 
changed from The Century Club Advance 
to Woman's Welfare. The purpose of this 
periodical is to better the conditions of 
working women. It covers a wide range 
of interests, and is beautifully printed and 
illustrated. The leading article in the 
April-June number is by Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman on ‘*The Woman who 
Works.’’ Among the other topics pre. 
sented by other writers are ‘‘What. the 
Consumers’ League is Doing,’’ ‘‘Life in a 
Department Store,’ ‘‘A Morning in a 
Sweat Shop,’’ and ‘How a Working Girl 
Should Dress.’’ Two articles deal with 
woman suffrage in a friendly tone. Ac- 
cording to Woman's Welfare, Ohio ranks 
first of all the States in the movement for 
the advancement of the working women, 
with Cleveland in the lead in the number 
of firms interested. Of fourteen firms 
whose measures for the benefit of their 
women employees are reported, eleven pro- 
vide hot lunches, eight provide rest- 
rooms, and four provide reading-rooms, 
The subscription price of the Woman's 
Welfare is only 50 cents a year, 
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HELP A LIBRARY. 





The following letter is sent out to wom- 
en interested in clubs: 

LEEDS, N. D., MARcuH 25, 1903. 

Dear Friends: Leeds is a new town, 
with a population of about six hundred, 
in the central part of North Dakota, and 
without any kind of a public library. 

The Alfredian Club, consisting of twelve 
earnest workers, the only literary club 
here, has undertaken to establish a public 
library, and comes to you with a request 
for aid. 

Will you help us in our great need by 
sending by mail one or more volumes suit- 
able for a public library? 

If you will but consider our location, 
far away from all literary influences or 
surroundings, you will realize our abso- 
lute need, and feel that you are sowing 
seed for a great good. 

Fraternally yours, 
MAE. J. TnoMmaAs, Pres. 
MABELLE C, VoierT, Sec. 





DEBORAH SAMPSON COMMEMORATED. 

The Deborah Sampson Chapter, D. A. 
R. of Brockton, Mass., decorated the 
graves of eighty-six Revolutionary sol- 
diers in the cemeteries of that city on Me- 
morial Day; also that of its heroine, Debo- 
rah Sampson, in Sharon, Mass., and those 
of its deceased ‘‘Real Daughters’? and 
members. 

This Chapter, at present the largest in 
the State, recently placed a marble tablet 
in the rotunda of the City Hall, ‘‘To the 
memory of the men of the Old North Par- 
ish of Bridgewater, who served in the 
Revolutionary War.”’ 

It proposes in the near future to mark 





the birthplace of Deborah Sampson in 
Plympton, Mass., and will, the coming 
winter, at its meetings, beginning with 
September, consider the subject of local 
history in the towns represented by the 
membership. As the locality is rich in 
Colonial and Revolutionary incidents, this 
promises to be both instructive and inter- 
esting, as well as a means for the preserva- 
tion of much valuable information. The 
Chapter has appropriated a sum of money 
from its treasury towards the formation 
of a fund to provide a place for the Chap- 
ter meetings; it bas also made the Regent 
a life member of the D. A. R., and 
bas given a life membership in the “Old 
Bridgewater Historical Society’? to an- 
other member, besides a liberal contribu- 
tion towards Colonial Hall in Washing- 
ton. Deborah Sampson Chapter is to 
entertain the State Conference in Octuber, 
and it is confidently expected that the ses- 
sion will be most profitable. &. M. D. 
Hanson, Mass. 





GERMANY MISREPRESENTED. 


HARTFORD, CoNnN., JUNE 18, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You have recently published, in articles 
copied from other papers, a considerable 
amount of erroneous information, which 
it may be desirable to correct. 

I. A pesagraph taken from the N. Y. 
Evening Post says: 


There is something strangely familiar 
in the arguments which have been made 
of late before the Prussian Diet, in discus- 
sing the establishment of high schools for 
girls. Oue member said that the craving 
for knowledge on the part of the modern 
woman was a certain sign of degeneration. 
Others drew borrid pictures of the effect 
of teaching Latin, Greek, and geometry 
to girls. One especially effective picture 
was conjured up of dissipated maidens 
lounging in front of beer gardens, with 
hats on one side, and ‘‘slashes across their 
faces caused by duels.”’ 


The writer of this paragraph in the 


‘Post seems to be unaware that all over 


Germany high schools for girls have been 
in existence for more than thirty years, or 
he must have strange ideas about the 
business of Legislatures if he believes that 
under the circumstances the establishment 
of such schools would be discussed before 
the Diet. When I was a little girl, in the 
small city where I lived there were al- 
ready two public high schools for girls, 
supported by a population of some 80,000, 
the greater part of whom were poor work- 
ing men of the factories; and similar con- 
ditions will be found in any German city. 
No girl whose parents can afford to let 
her spend more than the required mini- 
mum of eight years at school need cut 
short her education at fourteen for lack of 
achance. She will also be taught geom- 
etry, as we were, although no Latin or 
Greek, as the German school boards are 
generally of opinion that the dead lan- 
guages are necessary only for the minor- 
ity of pupils who prepare for the Univer- 
sity, and that the man or woman who in 
after life will have to deal mainly with 
the practical problems of the present will 
be more benefited by a knowledge of the 
English and French languages, and their 
literature, which are taught from four to 
seven years. Latin and Greek are, there- 
fore, taught only at the schools whose 
work comes up to that of our colleges; 
the old classical ‘‘Gymnasium”’ (Latin and 
Greek, besides the modern languages) 
and the semi-classical ‘‘Realgymnasium’’ 
(Latin and the modern languages). 

At present, as the writer in the N. Y. 
Evening Post ought to have known in 
order to claim any competency on the 
question, “the battle is raging’? among 
the Gymnasium professors over the 
amount of the dead languages to be 
kept in the college curriculum, which 
they begin to find no longer adapted to 
the needs of the present. In this discus- 
sion, the Emperor’s plea for more modern 
subjects, more physical education and 
less philological training below the Uni- 
versity, has had a very wholesome influ- 
ence. It is difficult to understand why, 
when such a want is felt, the endeavors 
to develop the education of women along 
new lines, instead of burdeniug the girls 
with a curriculum whose value is just be- 
ing questioned for the boys, should be 
treated with such contempt as in the par- 
agraph in question. I do not suppose 
many American mothers will agree with 
the author that the results to the health 
of girls between sixteen and twenty would 
be better if they studied Greek for so 
many hours a day instead of exercising, as 
was required under the old plan, whose 
effects I have often heard severely criti- 
cized by Americans. I even recall the 
strong disgust expressed to me by the 
junior editor of the Woman’s JoURNAL at 
the way in which she was obliged to cram 
Greek in order to enter college, when that 
language held a stronger position in this 
country, also. 

As to the “‘effective picture of dissipat- 
ed maidens lounging in front of beer gar- 
dens,”’ etc., these words find a worthy 
equivalent in the remarks of some able 





a 
speakers in our Connecticut Legislatur, 
some time ago in the controversy abou: 
woman suffrage, on the topic that the 
‘place of woman is at home,”’ etc. What 
would an American reader think if | pr. 
ported such utterances of belated legisig_ 
tors to a German paper as indicative of 
the trend of thought in the United States» 
And how do such assertions appear j, 
view of the fact that they refer to a 
country where seven colleges for girls 
have been founded within the last three 
years, @ country one-seventeenth the size 
of the United States, with two-thirds of 
its population, and a beggar as compareq 
to the wealth of this country—a country 
where every University for men now ad. 
mits women, under some provision op 
other—a state of things not existing 
everywhere in this free country even yer 

If the writer in the N. Y. Evening Post 
had spent the time which he invested jp 
worrying about the poor German girls 
who are deprived of Greek and Latin, jy 
himself studying the German language, 
he would not have made the ridi uloug 
mistake on which this whole canard jg 
based, that of translating the German 
word ‘‘Hochschule,’”? which means upj. 
versity, by high school, and he would 
have known that the debate in question 
was a debate, not on high schools, but on 
universities. He might, perhaps, algo 
have been able to examine an autlientic 
report of that session, and would have 
seen that there were other members of 
the House who said that even the present 
regulations for the admission of womep 
at the universities (excepting in Baden, 
where they are matriculated on exactly 
the same conditions as men) were unsatis. 
factory, and that a uniform standard for 
all the institutions should be adopted, 
Such words are, of course, not reported, 
for it is much more amusing to read the 
contrary. But, believing that the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL is not published primari- 
ly for the amusement of its readers, but 
rather for the propagation of truth and 
correct information, I think such a state- 
ment ought not to go uncorrected, 

II. In the ‘‘Object-Lesson for Peace,” 
quoted from Harper’s Weekly, the Jour. 
NAL has not been more fortunate in the 
choice of its source. The article in Har- 
per’s says: 

The worst side of the Prussian spirit of 
arrogance is brought out in the Hiissner. 
Hartmann case, which is now being tried 
by court martial. The story is this: Two 
boys, Hiissner and Hartmann, were at 
school together, and were, probably, good 
friends. Hiissner studied for the navy, 
passed the necessary examinations, and 
became the lordliest thing on earth, to 
paraphrase Kipling, a German officer. 
Hartmann, under the national system of 
universal military service, was drafted 
into the army, They met casually, both 
being, of course, in uniform; and Hart- 
mann, delighted to see his old school 
friend, apparently forgot for the moment 
what discipline required of him, and made 
a motion to shake hands with Hiissner; 
then, remembering himself, turned the 
gesture into an imperfect salute. The high 
dignity of Lieutenant Hiissner, by the 
grace of God Prussian officer, was mortal- 
ly outraged, and drawing his sword, and 
remarking, ‘‘When I draw my sword, 
blood must flow!’ he ran his old school 
friend through the body. His school 
friend promptly died, and Lieutenant 
Hiissner, going home, as promptly wrote 
to the mother of the deceased, saying that 
he had killed her son for the honor of the 
Prussian service. Apparently there are 
several different ideals of honor in the 
world, and Lieutenant Hiissner represents 
one of them. It will be interesting to see 
whether his imperial master and great ex- 
emplar will acquit him, should the court- 
martial take an extreme course and sen- 
tence him to a few months’ imprison- 
ment. 


1, The two ‘‘beys’’ were neither ‘‘good 
friends’”’ nor ‘tat school together.” Hart- 
mann, the victim, went to the same schoo} 
as Hiissner’s brothers, but was not known 
personally to Hiissner, who received most 
of his education in another city and by 
private instruction. Hiissner was not an 
officer, but a student of the naval acade- 
my, who had just taken his officer’s ex- 
amination. He was twenty years old, and, 
as his record had shown, a fellow of mor- 
bid sensibility, who had repeatedly had 
trouble before with his superiors and his 
comrades, 

2. He and Hartmann did not ‘meet cas- 
ually,”’ nor was the latter ‘delighted to 
see his old friend.’” Hartmann was com- 
ing home from a spree with two comrades, 
having drunk so immoderately that they 
had been put out of the place (one of his 
companions denies that they were drunk, 
saying that he had taken ‘‘only twenty 
glasses of beer’’). Hiissner, seeing the 
drunken soldier, remembered that it was 
his duty as an officer-to-be (it is not only 
in Germany that the ‘“‘to-be’’ ones are 
more strict than the regular ones) to pre- 
vent the man from further excesses; and, 
seeing him ready to enter another beer 
place, stopped him and ordered him to 
follow him home. The drunken man tried 
to escape, and Hiissner drew his weapoD 
to stop him. He did not know that the 
stroke was fatal, and he wrote to Hart- 
mann’s mother afterwards: ‘‘If I am ever 
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a 
free again, I will never touch a cigar nor 
spirits.” 

3. In doing as he did, Hiissner acted in 
direct disobedience to the rules of the 
service. These forbid an officer to draw 
pis sword under any circumstances what- 
ever, except “in a case of extreme need 
and danger.” Neither existed here. More- 
over, when meeting a drunken soldier, 
the officer is instructed not to lay hands 
on the man himself, but to get others to 
see him home, in order to avoid these 
very difficulties, which may result in an 
“jpjury to the officer’s honor” by the 
drunken man. 

Hiissner was accused before the court- 
martial of ‘‘intentional ill-treatment of his 
inferior, causing death of the same,’’ and 
of “illegitimate nse of arms.’’ His youth 
and the obvious immaturity of his charac- 
ter were admitted as mitigating circum- 
stances. He was sentenced to degrada- 
tion, and an imprisonment of four years 
and one month, 

] leave it to the writer in Harper's Week- 
ly to explain his motive for representing 
an act done in direct disobedience to the 
law, and the act of an irresponsible per- 
son who would be quarrelsome and rash 
in any position of life, as a symptomatic 
occurrence and a consequence of such law. 
[only wonder that the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
should publish a report that bears so vis- 
ibly the marks of sensational invention. 
The cause of peace will not be furthered 
by such means. Moreover, there is no 
need to look abroad for examples of the 
brutalizing influence of military life, so 
long as this country can boast of *‘benevo- 
lent assimilation”? by means of water cure 
and the like. Reform, like charity, be- 
gins at home. And how about the young 
people that are killed, or injured for life, 
jn this country every year at football, or 
in the celebration of the Fourth of July? 
Are they less dead, or do you expect their 
mothers to be pleased with the results, 
because they were immolated for the hon- 
or of sport, or of Independence Day? It 
seems to me that even apart from military 
affairs, there is enough to keep the cru- 
saders against brutality busy in this coun- 
try, leaving the nations of Europe to mind 
their own business. 

8. The JouRNAL is also mistaken in 
the statement (Monarchies vs. Republics) 
that in England the condition of women 
is far better than, for instance, in Ger- 
many. There may be some respects in 
which this is the case, as it will always be 
when you come to compare countries of 
about the same civilization; but in the 
very examples which you quote as being 
the most important relations, Germany, 
with one exception (practice of law) goes 
with America, In England—I quote from 
the JouRNAL—a man can divorce his wife 
for adultery, but a woman cannot divorce 
her husband for that cause. In every 
State of Germany the reasons for divorce 
are the same for husband and wife. In 
England, you say, the real estate of a 
widow of large landed property must go 
to the eldest son, passing over all the 
daughters and over all the other sons. In 
Germany, she can dispose of it by will as 
she chooses, only she may not disinherit 
one of the children except for a legal rea- 
son. In England, you say, a laboring man 
who kills his wife is apt to get no penalty 
beyond a short imprisonment. It is true 
that in Germany such a man is not usually 
hanged, but he will be executed, or, if 
there are mitigating circumstances, will 
be sentenced to imprisonment for life. It 
would not be advisable for a German hus- 
band to kill his wife in order to be any 
better off afterwards. 

A woman cannot be Empress in Ger- 
many, but since, as you say, this chance is 
not very important to the majority of 
women, it is no very great drawback for 
the German woman. 

I do not know, but I have strong doubts, 
whether the English working woman has 
provision made for her by the State in 
case of sickness, invalidism, or old age, as 
has been done in Germany for women and 
men equally by the laws of 1883-1889. 
The German woman also has the free dis. 
posal of all her earnings during married 
life, and by a marriage contract can ar- 
tange to have free control of all her prop- 
erty, whether inherited, or brought in, 
or received by gift, etc. 

If in America the condition of woman is 
still better, the fact is due primarily not 
80 much to the republican form of govern- 
Ment as to the fact that here we are in a 
new country and a young country, free 
from the impediments which the older 
countries have to drag along all the time, 
and which slacken the progress of all re- 
forms, not only of reform in the position 
of women. If not, how should we explain 
the status of French women? Does the 
editor realize, in her praise of the status 
of women in republics, that in republican 
France the women are just beginning to 
try to get the famous paragraph of the 
French law abolished accordiug to which 
la recherche de la paternité est interdite? 
—alaw which has never entered a Ger- 
Man monarch’s mind, and which, in those 
Parts of the country where Napoleon’s 





tyranny had introduced it, was abolished! 
by German legislators? The law of mon- 
archical Germany requires the father of 
an illegitimate child to support the moth- 
er for at least six weeks after confinement, 
and longer, if her health should make it 
necessary. He has to pay for the support 
of the child, and for its education until it 
is sixteen years old, and longer, if the 
child should be prevented by mental or 
physical infirmity from earning its living 
at that age. The money must be prepaid, 
and if the father dies, the heirs must con 
tinue the payment, or give the child his 
legal share of the father’s heritage. 

How about the education of women in 
France? Is it not only too well known 
that the majority of French girls receive 
all their education above the elementary 
stage in convents, from more or less in- 
competent clerical teachers? And how 
about marriage? Do we not all know that 
in no other country of an equal standard 
of civilization is marriage so much of a 
bargain concluded by the parents, and 
consequently nowhere is marital infidelity 
looked upon more leniently, excepting 
perhaps in Italy?—that the majority of 
French women, being Catholics, are not 
even able to get a divorce? The last 
‘*Frauenbewegung”’ states that the ‘Ligue 
francaise pour le droit des femmes’’ has 
issued a protest against the latest bill of 
the French government concerning teach- 
ers’ salaries, according to which an in- 
crease is planned fur the men and a de- 
crease for the women teachers! Where 
are the blessings of republican govern- 
ment? 

I do not know enough of Swiss condi- 
tions to venture an opinion, but as a rule 
very little is heard in Europe of the lib- 
erty of Swiss women (excepting at the 
universities, where the concessions have 
not been made for purely ideal reasons), 
while every woman in Europe looks upon 
the status of the American women as an 
ideal to be worked for—seeing, from a 
distance, only what has been accom- 
plished, not how much remains to be 
done. 

I think there is no greater danger to a 
wholesome solution of the problems in this 
country than the introduction of such 
discussions, more or less chauvinistic. 
To the neutral spectator, the value of the 
cause can hardly appear convincing if he 
sees that its defence is made up to so 
large an extent of depreciation and dis- 
paragement of other countries and their 
institutions, The refined mind shrinks 
from such practices, and a good cause will 
make its way without them. But what 
seems most strange to me is that of all 
the countries on the globe it should in 
nine cases out of ten be Germany which is 
thus set up as the dark background to 
render American enlightenment more ef- 
fective. The prolongation of this status 
proves, to say the least, such an ignorance 
of the best German spirit that it can only 
be explained by an absolute lack of ac- 
quaintance with the German language, 
literature, history, and life, which pre- 
vents the authors of such reports from in- 
vestigating the original sources and form- 
ing an vpinion of their own. Because a 
thing is different from what we have been 
accustomed to, must it needs be con- 
tem ptible? 

Yours for righteousness and justice, 

MARTHA KRvUG GENTHE, 


—_—_- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Every man’s task is his life-preserver. 
The conviction that his work is dear to 
God, and cannot be spared, defends him. 
—Emerson. 





A well-known college professor has ad- 
vanced the theory that “a flower pot and 
a little grass plot would prevent many 
divorces.”’ 


The Single Tax Information Bureau, 
1467 Bedford Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y., 
offers to send free literature explaining 
the Single Tax to any one who writes for it. 


The Wiscoasin State W. C. T. U. Con- 
vention adopted a memorial to Congress 
asking for the submission of a sixteenth 
amendment forbidding disfranchisement 
on account of sex. 


A woman in Philadelphia earns $5,000 a 
year by hiring the servants and doing the 
buying for four families in Rittenhouse 
Square. On the first of each month a cer- 
tain sum is placed to her credit by each 
family. From this she buys all the sup- 
plies. 

If you wish to render a service to some- 
body who will thoroughly appreciate it, 
goto a busy man or woman, to whom 
time is money and spare hours an unknown 
luxury, and do something forthem which 
they have no time to do for themselves.— 
From Winter's Marty (Lippincott). 


A new variety of peach originated in 
Colorado has been named ‘Mrs. Shute,”’ 
in honor of the secretary of the State Hor- 
ticultural Board, Mrs. Martha M. Shute. 
This peach, with other varieties origi- 
nated by Colorado fruit-growers, is to be 





exhibited at the meeting of the American 
Pomological Society in Boston next Sep- 
tember. 


The famous prison for women at Cler- 
mont, France, is to be closed after being 
in use for almost one hundred years. Its 
most notable features are the rule of ab- 
solute and unbroken silence laid upon all 
inmates, and the opportunity given the 
prisoners to eara a franc or two a day by 
corset-making, and to save their earnings 
against the time of liberation. 
Michel was imprisoned there for several 
years. 


Miss Marcia Davies, who has done so 
much to bring the sonnet into notice, and 
whose verses are to be seen in so many 
current publications, lives in New Orleans 
and is a member of the Quarante Club of 
that city. This club is one of the oldest 
literary clubs of its kind in the country. 
It was organized about twenty-five years 
ago by Mrs. Ella Hunton, a society wo- 
man who urged her associates to form a 
club for the serious purpose of self-im- 
provement and high culture. Nearly all 
of the members of this organization have 
done something besides being merely so- 
cial ornaments. Mrs. Mary Ashley Town- 
send, auther of exquisite poems, was dur- 
ing her lifetime a valued member of the 
club, and was for some years its president. 
Other well-known literary women on its 
list of membership are Mrs. McEnery 
Stuart, Miss Grace King, Mrs. Mollie 
Moore Davis, Mrs. Marion A. Baker, Mrs. 
Rhett Roman and Mrs. R. T. Buckner. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


POLLY’S FOURTH. 

A member of the St. Nicholas League 
tells in the July number of that magazine 
how his parrot celebrated the Fourth of 
July. 

Polly was a middle-aged parrot, whose 
early days had been spent in the green 
forests of Yucatan in Central America, I 
had long tried to teach Polly to speak, 
and had taught her to say a few short 
sentences. 

About eight weeks before the Fourth of 
July, I tried to teach Polly to say ‘*Hur- 
rah for George Washington.”’ But she 
would not repeat it after me. Then I 
thought it might be too long to say it all 
at once—that she probably could not re- 
member it all, so I tried to teach her to 
say it word for word. But no; she 
wouldn’t say a word of it. 

Yet she listened attentively when I re- 
peated it. Then I got disgusted, and gave 
it up till a week or so before the Fourth; 
then I tried again to make her say it, but 
she would not listen to me. 

When the morning of the Fourth came, 
I went out to Polly. She said, ‘‘Hello!”’ 
I answered, ‘‘Hello, Poll! Can’t you say 
‘Hurrah for George Washington’ for me?”’ 
Then she became furious, and flew to the 
other side of her cage and would not look 
at me. I finished feeding her. I went 
into my room and got my fire-crackers, 
went outside, and was shooting my fire 
works away when mother called me to 
come in for luncheon. 

After luncheon I had to stay in the 
yard, so I went and got Polly and hung 
her up on the veranda, put up the ham- 
mock, and was reading St. Nicholas, when 
along the street came the street band play- 
ing ‘Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 

Then all of a sudden Polly became rest- 
less, and cried as loud as she could, ‘*Hur- 
rah for George Washington!’’ This is the 
story of Polly’s Fourth. 





HUMOROUS. 


She—He can’t bear to have girls get 
ahead of him. 

He—Then why doesn’t he stop running 
after them?—Harvard Lampoon. 


The man who had charge of the ice at a 
Chicago skating-rink was told not to allow 
very heavy peopleto skate. So he put up 
a sign, ‘‘Thin ice for thin people.”’ 


‘‘They say your brother Will has joined 
a suicide club.”’ “Oh, no; that’s a mis- 
take. I suppose the absurd rumor grew 
out of the fact that he has just bought an 
automobile,’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Dorothy—But you are sure he is well 
connected? 

Dolly—Positively. Ie told me himself 
that the majority of his relatives wouldn’t 
notice him,—Judye. 


Mother—Willie, you must stop asking 
your papa questions. Don’t you see they 
annoy him? 

Willie—No, ma’am; it ain’t my ques- 
tions that annoy him, it’s the answers he 
can’t give that make him mad.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


A scientist said that, if the earth were 
flaitened, the sea would be two miles 
deep all over the world. Whereupon an 
Oklahoma editor prints the following: ‘If 
any man is caught flattening out the 
earth, shoot him on the spot. There are 


a whole lot of us in Oklahoma who can’t 


swim.”’ 


Louise | 








ARMENIAN POEMS: 


Rendered into English Verse 
— BY — 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems. They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 


You_ have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
transiation is very faithful.—Dr. M. S. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.’ 


We feel that much of the originai spirit fs left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastorat 
England, or persecuted Armenia.~— New York 
Jouraal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
-iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poemz 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
wnd spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme- 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial, 


. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius... . It is a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we — is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—R&t. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
axtend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
ate. Miss Blackwell's work has been well don-, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
wd poetical ability.—Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
veauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
4s not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
7ich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
‘me.—Chicago Post. 


These poems revealas by a search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous manor 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
.. . Wecan better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these exquisite poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc, which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
poetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the Cooper tying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. An¢ 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and suilering 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to find 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 


D.C.: “L read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 


and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
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FOR SALE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
3 PARK STREET. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


| Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, an@ 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 
CHARLES P, THawWer, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
.Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20, as besg 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply tu 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Bosto. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1%. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd Bt. 
New York. 


= 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 








Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
fa and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some te ae | er 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


{IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnis 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


+ 435-4 Tr . 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TBLBEPHONE No. 1871. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








Teleph 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 

H. Suaw, Auice Stonge Buackwett, and 

Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomaAn’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed w his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








ENLIST THE SOCIETY WOMEN. 

Women engaged ig industry, literature, 
and the professions are easily converted to 
a belief in the value of woman suffrage. 
A majority of them, indeed, need no con- 
version. 
reforms are usually suffragists. 
ential editor once said to me: ‘*You have 
the superior women, the exceptional 
women; what you want now is to enlist 
the average women, the domestic women, 
and above all the society women who set 
the fashions.”’ 

A business man of unusual ability who 
began life so illiterate that his wife taught 
him to read and write, and who twice be- 
came a millionaire, once said to me: ‘If 
you want to make money, you must go 
where money is.”’ 

So I would say to the suffragists: ‘All 
we need in order to carry woman suffrage 
is to make suffrage fashionable. And if 
we want to make suffrgae fashionable we 
must enlist the society women.”’ 

There is a common notion that society 
women are lacking in ideals, frivolous 
and harmful creatures, incapable of seri- 
ous thought and elevated feeling. Mary 
Cadwalader Jones, in Harper’s Weekly, 
combats this opinion, and says: 

“They are supposed to be a selfish, 
vain, and silly lot, who begin their day by 
sipping chocolate in bed at noon, and end 
it at a ball about four o’clock the next 
morning. Milliners die of overwork to 
gratify the ambition of these butterflies 
to be mure gorgeously and variously 
dressed than others of their set; coach- 
men die of exposure from waiting in the 
cold while their mistresses dance or gos- 
sip for hours; they are supposed to have 
no patience with the rest of the world, no 
interest in the perpetual struggle of their 
fellow-creatures, no sympathy with suf- 
fering, no compassion for failure, Their 
husbands are kept at work like slaves, 
early and late, that they may enjoy a per. 
petual holiday in laborious idleness. 
Newspapers print columns about their 
entertainments, their jewels, their clothes, 
their supposed occupations, while most 
of the scandals in any community are 
promptly laid to the score of men and 
women who are immediately called ‘soci- 
ety leaders,’ in order that a moral may be 
more sharply pointed. 

‘Unfortunately, this misconception is 
as old as society itself; the fashionable 
woman was berated and abused before 
the days of Juvenal, and in this country 
the ‘society women’ of New York are sup- 
posed to be, above all others, frivolous and 
selfish. 

‘There are, of course, silly and useless 
and vulgar people in society, just as there 
are scheming hypocrites in religious or- 
ganizations; but, on the whole, these Jat- 
ter are chiefly made up of respectable 
people, and so is the social world. 

“As a matter of fact, any woman who is 
at all prominent in society has no easy 
time of it, and needs not only energy and 
decision of character, but very definite 
ideals, which are by no means incompat- 
ible with fashionable life. She may go 
out and entertain a great deal, and yet be 
an excellent housekeeper and bring up 
her children creditably, as her own fash- 
ionable mother did before her. Indeed, 
her home is probably governed with ex- 
ceptional efficiency, which is the fulfil- 
ment of one important ideal. 

‘‘As charity is always largely dependent 
upon what the public is pleased to call the 
leisure class, it represents in most cases a 
considerable share in the life of a society 
woman. It is not too much to say that 
there is scarcely any philanthropic move- 
ment, either in public or private charity, 
which has not been organized and sup- 
ported by men and women having every 
claim to be considered fashionable. Each 
woman has one or mors charities in which 
she is personally interested, and this does 
not mean that she occasionally sends a 
check towards their maintenance, but 
that she gives her own time and attention, 
sometimes several hours out of each week. 
To give one instance out of many, twice a 
week several girls and married women 
meet at the rooms of the Hospital Book 
and Newspaper Society, and there work 
for two or three hours sorting and pack- 
ing newspapers and periodicals for the in- 
mates of many charitable institutions— 
and very dirty and fatiguing work it is. 

Theo, many women regularly visit the 
wards of the different hospitals, and re- 
port systematically as to their condition 





Women eminent in charities and 
An influ. | 
' State and national, whereby public inter- 
| est will be promoted; a genuine political 
| revival, 








to some recognized authority. All this 
patient and continuous effort means in 
most cases devotion to an ideal, and that 
a high one.”’ 

But how can suffragists enlist the soci- 
ety women? Not by ordinary methods. 
But it can be done indirectly by arousing 
their interest in public questions. A few 
years ago the country became involved in 
a war with Spain. An appeal was made 
for hospital supplies. Instantly a Sol- 
diers’ Aid Society was started. Rich 
women, conservative women, fashionable 
women, forgot their prejudices and 
hastened to enroll themselves. They gave 
time, money, thought, and effort to the 
work, 

There is a public exigency confronting 
us, here in America, far more serious than 
a war with Spain. Municipal corruption, 
political chicanery and fraud, are domi- 
nant in American politics. We need a 
radical reform in government, municipal, 


But who ever heard of a revival 
without women actively enlisted? If Mr. 
William H. Lincoln and the Chamber of 
Commerce want to reform the city gov- 
ernment of Boston, they should enroll the 
women of Boston in the ranks of the civic 
reformers. Make the movement fashion- 
able, and the object will soon be at- 
tained. 

So we say to the suffragists—make a 
special effort to secure the codperation of 
society women, H. B. B. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN MATTERS. 

Mrs. Martha Krug Genthe, in another 
column, gives the true story of the kill- 
ing of Hartmann by Hiisner, which was 
greatly distorted in an article lately pub- 
lished in Harper's Weekly, and copied 
into the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. Everyone 
must be glad to learn that the facts were 
much less revolting than at first reported. 
Mrs. Genthe expresses surprise that the 
JoURNAL should print a story ‘bearing 
so visibly the marks of sensational inven- 
tion.”’ These marks were visible to Mrs. 
Genthe, because of her knowledge of Ger- 
man institutions; but they were not equal- 
ly visible to persons less familiar with 
those institutions, as is shown by the fact 
that the story as published in Harper’s 
has been going the rounds of the press, 
and has been reprinted in many of our 
most respectable papers. The correction 
ought certainly to be published by Har- 
per’s Weekly, and by all the papers that 
have unintentionally helped to spread an 
erroneous report. 

We are obliged to Mrs. Genthe also for 
the correction of a bad mistake in a para- 
graph copied from the N, Y. Evening Post. 
If the foreign news that gets into the 
American papers is as full of errors as the 
American news that gets into the foreign 
papers, there is great need that some well- 
informed foreigner should undertake the 
task of correcting it. The last number of 
La Ligue, the organ of the Belgian Equal 
Suffrage Association, announced that the 
Massachusetts Senate bad just voted to 
give the ballot to women taxpayers. The 
Massachusetts Senate voted the measure 
down without discussion, Not long ago, 
La Fronde, the equal rights daily of Paris, 
described Mrs, Ednah D. Cheney as a 
prominent benefactress of the New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women and Children 
who had lately died! From the fact that 
one of the hospital buildings had been 
named for her, the French paragraphist 
jumped to the conclusion that she must 
be dead. And, in general, the American 
news in La Fronde is so wildly inaccurate 
that it seems to be taken (no doubt in 
good faith) from the most sensational re- 
ports of our yellow journals, The diffi- 
culty of getting foreign news accurately 
makes us the more indebted to Mrs. 
Genthe for straightening out some serious 
errors. 

Mrs. Genthe refers to the ‘‘water cure”’ 
in the Philippines, the injuries received 
in foot-ball games and from Fourth-of- 
July firecrackers, and says: ‘‘There is 
enough to keep the crusaders against 
brutality busy in this country, leaving the 
nations of Europe to mind their own busi- 
ness.’ If this means that Americans 
ought not to condemn anything that hap- 
pens in Europe, we must wholly dissent. 
Any Americans who defend their own 
brutalities while throwing stones at those 
of their European neighbors may fairly be 
charged with inconsistency, if not with 
hypocrisy. But those who are trying to 
bring about a reform in these evils at 
home have a perfect right to call attention 
to similar evils abroad, and to show how 
they are all related to each other. Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, in ‘‘A Curse fora 
Nation,’’ says: 

An angel came to me last night, 
And he said, ‘‘ Write! 

Write a nation’s curse for me, 

And send it over the Western sea.” 

The poet, objecting, gives a long cata- 
logue of England’s misdeeds, and says: 


‘What curse to another land assign 
When heavy-souled for the sins of mine?’’ 





“Therefore,” the voice said, “shalt thou 
write 


My curse to-night— 

Because that thou couldst see and hate 

A foul thing done within thy gate.” 

The solidarity of the human race is be- 
ginning to be realized as never before, 
and international public opinion is some- 
times a real factor in mitigating abuses. 
There is little doubt that the mass meet- 
ings of indignation held in the United 
States to protest against the Kishineff 
massacre helped to stimulate the Russian 
government to take stricter measures to 
prevent further massacres. In the recent 
defeat of the effort to have the United 
States establish an opium monopoly in 
the Philippines, public opinion against it 
here was much increased by the fact that 
we had so long regarded it as a standing 
reproach to England that she continues to 
force the opium trade on China, The 
apologists for American lynching smart 
under the unanimous condemnation of it 
by the civilized world outside our bor- 
ders, and that condemnation strengthens 
the hands of those Americans who are 
trying to put a stop to it. When a fla- 
grant outrage is committed in any coun- 
try, it is well that it should arouse horror 
and protest in all other countries. 

But there is a special reason why re- 
formers in America should call attention 
to any conspicuous instance of the evils 
of militarism in Europe. Some of us 
think the United States is drifting in the 
same direction, and that it is important, 
as a warning, to show our people to what 
lengths the system goes when it is fully 
developed. The same is true of the State 
regulation of vice, and other objectionable 
European methods which are in danger of 
getting a foothold in America. We hold 
up each instance of flagrant abuse under 
these foreign laws, not for the sake of dis- 
paraging other countries, but as an object- 
lesson to show our own people what we 
are likely to come to if we do not ‘resist 
the beginnings.”’ 

We also call frequent attention to the 
injustices that women suffer in Europe 
and Asia because there is a close solidari- 
ty between these things and the injustices 
that they still suffer in the United States. 
The spirit that binds women’s feet in 
China is identical with the spirit that de- 
bars women from the ballot-box in New 
York and San Francisco. To call atten- 
tion to extreme manifestations of it else- 
where helps to make it odious here. So 
far as the WomAN’s JOURNAL is con- 
cerned, these allusions are not made in 
any spirit of unfriendliness to other coun- 
tries, or of jingoistic laudation of our 
own—which, as Mrs. Genthe truly says, 
owes its greater progress largely to its 
greater advantages of position, etc. 

It is a curious fact, however, that of- 
fence is almost always taken, even by in- 
telligent persons, at criticism of their 
country from outsiders. Reformers will 
say ten times as severe things about the 
evils of their own nation as they will 
allow any foreigner to say. An English- 
man who had taken a prominent part in 
emphasizing the responsibility of England 
in regard tu the Armenian massacres, told 
me that when a particularly well-informed 
American missionary from Armenia gave 
lectures in England and said the same 
thing, it made the English friends of the 
Armenians very angry. They had been 
saying it themselves, but they would not 
stand it from an American. Americans 
are equally touchy. France regarded the 
Dreyfus case as her own affair exclusively, 
and comments from outsiders as an imper- 
tinence. Every nation criticizes every 
other, but objects to being criticized it- 
self. 

But, Mrs. Genthe asks, why is it Ger- 
many that is chosen nine times out of ten 
when it is desired to draw a contrast be 
tween the status of women in America 
and their less favored condition else- 
where? I do not think Germany is chosen 
nine times out of ten. But it is chosen 
oftener than some other countries, be- 
cause it has long been regarded as a 
stronghold both of militarism and of con- 
servatism on the woman question. As a 
matter of fact, Germany is becoming lib- 
eralized on the woman question much 
faster than most Americans realize, and it 
is good to have Mrs. Genthe give us infor- 
mation regarding its progress. As to 
militarism, also, few Americans are aware 
that Germany, through the influence of 
the Kaiser, has shortened the term of 
compulsory military service, and that Ger- 
many actually spends less per capita of 
her population for military purposes than 
does the United States. But these facts 
will be slow in percolating through the 
public consciousness, and the bad name 
that Germany has long had in America in 
regard to its excessive militarism and its 
oppressive treatment of women is sure to 
persist for some time after the facts 
which gave it that reputation have been 
ina great degree modified. It is there- 
fore the more desirable that unfounded 
reports should not be circulated, and we 
are obliged to Mrs. Genthe for setting 
them right. 

We believe she is in error, however, in 





denying that women are better off in Eng- 
land than in Germany. This question, 
and the general question, ‘‘Monarchies 
versus Republics,’’ will be discussed next 
week, A. 8. B. 





OFFICE CLOSED FOR SUMMER. 

The office of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
at 6 Marlboro’ Street, Boston, will be 
closed during July and August, but some- 
one will go there once or twice a week to 
answer letters and fill orders for litera- 
ture. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

At the graduating exercises of the John 
Marshall Law School in Chicago on June 
22, the young woman of the class, Miss 
Jessie Cook, was awarded the Callahan 
Company prize of $50 in law books. 

Dr. Sophonisha P. Breckinridge will 
deliver a lecture on ‘‘Women in the Pro- 
fessions’’ for the Woman’s Council, to be 
held under the auspices of the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association, at the Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) Chautauqua Assembly, June 30 
to July 9. Dr. Breckinridge is a professor 
in the University of Chicago. Her book 
‘*Legal Tender’ has been highly praised, 
an especially complimentary review by 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin having re- 
cently appeared in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. The Lexington (Ky.) Herald 
says of the book: 

We have on our table a volume prepared 
by a woman—a Kentucky lady, like unto 
scores of Kentucky girls and women of 
her generation and rank, that in ability, 
research, grasp of intellect, boldness of 
thought and lucidity of statement cannot 
be surpassed by any lawyer in America, 
and this estimate we will submit to any 
professor of economics. And this is not 
a rare event, except for the fact we have 
not as yet tempted our sisters and daugh- 
ters to such protracted and severe train- 
ing, and have not established for a suffif 
cient length of time institutions in which 
such training has been offered to women. 





QUOTATIONS FROM LUCY STONE. 

We publish this week additional short 
quotations from Lucy Stone, suitable to 
be given in response to the roll-call at 
meetings held to celebrate the anniversary 
of her birthday on Aug. 13. 

Gethe’s statement of the high duties 
and important office of the housekeeper 
is not an overestimate. But so long as 
the housekeeper is disfranchised in com- 
pany with felons and idiots, so long as her 
best service has no material value, so long 
as it is demanded in order to give man 
free opportunity to enrich and advance 
himself, so long, like a wounded bird, 
housekeeping carries a hurt which will 
not permit it to rise to very lofty heights. 


The law-makers who readily admit In- 
dians to suffrage, persistently shut out 
their own mothers. 


Suffragists have always urged that be- 
cause women are women, and therefore 
eternally different from men, they should 
have the right to represent themselves. 


There is not one mother in millions 
who does not think ten times of what will 
be best for her child where she thinks 
once of what is best for herself. 


It is against the integrity and the very 
essence of a free republic when more than 
half the people are denied the right to be 
governed by laws of their own making, as 
women are, 


It has long been a marvel to me that 
women who wish to have their property 
do guod when they no longer need it, do 
not give it to the suffrage cause. The 
greatest good to the race lies in the full 
and harmonious development of woman. 
But this can only come with the posses- 
sion and exercise of just rights. 


Will not there be a higher average of 
conscience and of religious obligation in 
the voting population, when all women 
vote? 


The woman who sits by her baby’s 
cradle, having learned no lessons of re- 
sponsibility and self-reliance, whose mind 
is narrow, whose arm is weak, and whose 
heart is timid, can impart to that child 
only what she herself possesses. What is 
so important to the public good as that 
women, who are the mothers, should 
have the benefit of that self-respect and 
self-reliance which come with the posses- 
sion of equal rights? 


Let no woman with health despair of 
any good thing. ‘All things are possible 
to him that wills.” 


The Woman’s Congress is one of the 
ladders on which women will go up high- 
er. But far more weight will be attached 
to the utterances of the Woman’s Con- 
gress when its members have the power 
and the dignity which the possession of 
the ballot gives. 

The poor bugbear that if women “set 
up for themselves’? they may ‘‘not be 
deemed entitled to that respectful cour- 
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tesy which they now demand,” wil) tery; 
fy no woman who knows the value of a 
bow from those who witbhold a right, 


The Republic waits for a party that wil} 
put human rights above all other ques. 
tions. Where are the young men who are 
longing for fields of worthy use, that they 
do not summon such a party as this? 
Where are the men who honor the Repub. 
lic, that they do not rise as one man, to 
save it from the burning shame of it, 
crime against woman? 


Everywhere, in all grades of society, the 
life of woman is so much fuller, richer 
and easier than it was thirty years ago, 
that the young women of to-day have a 
conception of the narrow sphere ang 
scanty opportunities of all women at that 
time. 


The Massachusetts Legislature devoted 
thirty minutes to the discussion of the 
rights of women, and one hour to the dig. 
cussion of the proper size of a barrel of 
cranberries. 

I entirely disclaim the belief that men 
are intentionally unjust to women, Mep 
think they protect women; but it is only 
necessary to look back to the atrocities of 
the old common law to see how they pro. 
tect, and how impossible it is for one 
class to legislate well for another. 


The woman movement is an educating 
force for both men and women. It ig 
slowly but surely teaching that simple 
justice, an open field and fair play. are 
the rights of all human beings. 





PRESIDENT SEELYE ON PUBLIC SERVICE 

In his sermon to the graduates of Smith 
College on Sunday, President Seelye pre- 
sented the claims of public service to the 
young women. He asserted that it was 
not necessary to vote in order to exert a 
great influence politically. 

“Suffrage,’’ he said, ‘tis not a natural 
right, but a political expedient. There is 
a growing conviction that in our land it is 
already too widely and indiscriminately 
extended, and that our condition would 
be better had suffrage not been granted to 
the many ignorant and vicious men whose 
vote is a constant menace to the safety of 
the Republic. Whatever may be the final 
settlement of this perplexing question, 
you need not wait till then to make your 
influence deeply felt in public affairs, 
Your virtue and intelligence can ever be 
of inestimable service in the formation of 
correct opinions on questions of public 
policy. You occupy the vantage ground 
in the training of children and youth. In 
the family and in the school, who can 
measure your ability to inculcate patriot- 
ism and to promote virtuous living? From 
its educated women the country has the 
right to demand the best service they can 
render in stemming the evils which 
threaten us and in perfecting our civil in- 
stitutions. As those things you value 
most have come to you through the State, 
so the best things you hope for and aspire 
to will come through loyal coéperation with 
your fellow-citizens to promote its well- 
being. Only through a perfect civil gov- 
ernment can your individual perfection be 
attained. No duty is so imperative as the 
duty of good citizenship. Be as solici- 
tous, then, for the welfare of your coun 
try as you are for your own. It ought 
never to occupy a secondary place in your 
thought and affection. Patriotism repre- 
sents your noblest virtue—your most sa- 
cred obligation.”’ 

Let our educated young women take 
President Seelye’s advice and interest 
themselves in public affairs with a view 
to making them better, and they will soon 
come to desire the ballot, not so much 
for their own sake as for the sake of their 
country. A. 8. B. 





INTERNATIONAL PRESS CONVENTION. 
ATLANTIC Ciry, N. J. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The International League of Press Clubs 
is holding a five days’ session in this city 
by the sea. 

The continued inclement weather has 
not quelled the ardor of the delegations 
representing different press clubs from as 
far West as Oregon, from the Southerp 
State of Tennessee, and from the Hub of 
the Universe, 

Recognizing the ability displayed by 
Mr. Curran, of the Boston Press Club, the 
I. L. P. C. signified from the beginning 
of the sessions that no other official need 
apply for the presidency, and in due time 
that wish of the majority was made unan- 
imous. The vice-presidents include ac- 
tive newspaper men from many prominent 
cities; three ladies—Mesdames Cynthia 
Westover Alden, than whom none is bet- 
ter beloved, Ada Cable of Pennsylvania, 
and Maricn Foster of San Francisco—will 
bring their voices to the Council during 
the coming year. 

The Headquarters of the League at the 
Rudolph has been thronged from early 
morn till dewy eve. This sounds well, 
but to-day (Thursday) is the first time we 
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delegates have seen the sun, and even then 
it only remained visible for a short time, 

The large auditorium on the Steel Pier 
bas had its journalistic contingent each 
day at the sessions so ably presided over 
by Mr. Curran. The mayor of the city, 
Mr. Story, in a well-worded speech, pre- 
sented the keys of the city—a golden key 
—to the president. The Atlantic City 
Press Club—a group of seventeen gentle- 
men—has been indefatigable in rendering 
this Convention a memorable one. Active 
work has been done along the line of the 
Journalists’ Home, projected for Orange, 
N. J., where disabled men (and women) 
of the pen shall be taken care of. Those 
in charge of the magazine Bohemia report- 
ed contributions and articles from the 
King of the Belgians, from many promi- 
pent newspaper men of this country, from 
Mesdames Julia Ward Howe, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, and other feminine notabilities. 

The banquet at the Marlborough was 
said to exceed in magnificence anything 
ever given in this city. The invifations 
included the wives, sisters, cousins, and 
aunts of the delegates—not in an innu- 
merable quantity, but each one was privi- 
leged to bring a guest. 

Theatricals, a night in Bohemia, trolley 
rides, yachting, serve to pass away the 
time. The Pen and Pencil Club of Phila- 
delphia, wishing to honor the out-going 
and in-coming president, sent a fine pair 
of sleeve-buttons to Mr. Curran. So each 
day serves to make this a well-remem- 
bered occasion. 

That the men predominated in this Ir- 
ternational League of Press Clubs is not 
their fault. The women were there, if 
not ten thousand strong, at least their 
voices were heard each day in the ses- 
sions. In the discussion as to place of 
next meeting, Mesdames Weatherred, Al- 
den, Lockwood, and others gave voice to 
the desire of the League to gather in Salt 
Lake City in 1904, and in Oregon in 1905, 

Among the clubs represented were the 
New York and Pittsburg Women’s Press 
Clubs, Tennessee Woman’s Press Club, 
Pacific Coast Woman's Press Club, the 
American Pen Women’s League, mem- 
bers of the International Press Union, 
and last, but not least, the Woman’s Na 
tional Press Association, which, with its 
president and eight delegates, formed a 
solid body of good newspaper workers, 
authors, and publishers. 

As there was more to be accomplisbed 
than there were hours in which to discuss, 
many usually very forceful speakers held 
themselves in abeyance. 

Miss Frances G. French, the president, 
and Mrs, Ellen S. Crowell, the vice-presi- 
dent of the Woman’s National Press As- 
sociation, presented an invitation to the 
president of the International League to 
be the guest of that Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the coming winter. 
Deep regret was expressed at the with- 
drawal of the able secretary, Mr. Frank 
Rice, who has made himself very much 
liked by members of the League. 

GRAHAM. 





INDIAN EDUCATION WOMEN WORKERS. 


The Department of Indian Education 
will hold daily sessions in Boston, every 
day (except Saturdays and Sundays) from 
July 6 to 17, both inclusive. All are cor- 
dially invited to be present. Miss Estelle 
Reel, of Washington, D. C., is secretary. 
The meetings will mostly be held in 
Huntington Hall, Rogers Building, Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

At the opening meeting, July 6, there 
will be addresses by many eminent speak- 
ers; among others by Miss Gertrude Ed- 
mund, principal of Training School for 
Teachers, Lowell, Mass.; Miss Mary C. 
Collins, missionary, Little Eagle, South 
Dakota; Miss Mary C. Ramsey, field ma- 
tron, Shoshoni Agency, Wyoming; and 
Estelle Reel, Superintendent Indian 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 

On July 7, on the topic ‘‘Citizenship,”’ 
it is worthy of note that no women speak- 
ers are announced, 

On July 8, on ‘Character-Building,”’ 
Miss Frances C. Sparhawk, of Newton 
Centre, Mass., will speak on ‘'The Distri- 
bution of Good Literature among Indian 
Students.”’ 

On July 9, in the new “Old South’ 
Church, Copley Square, Miss Elizabeth E. 
Langley, assistant in Manual Training 
School, Chicago University; Miss Abby L. 
Marlatt, instructor in domestic science, 
High School, Providence, R. I.; and Miss 
Lillie C. Smith, instructor in domestic 
scienee, High School, Brookline, Mass., 
will speak on ‘‘Manual Training.” 

On July 10, Dr. A. E. Winship, editor 
Journal of Education; Miss M. Burgess, 
Superintendent of Printing, Carlisle In- 
dian School, Pennsylvania; Miss Louise 
Kleinmiller, School of Horticulture and 
Landscape Gardening, Groton, Mass. ; and 
Mrs, J. C. Hart, Principal Oneida Indian 
School, Wis., will speak on ‘Industrial 
Training.” 

In the second week, on Monday, July 





13, at 9 A. M., Indian workers will meet 
at Hancock Schoolhouse, Parmenter St. 

On Tuesday, July 14, at 9 A. M., they 
will meet at the North Bennett St. School, 
to witness the work of classes conducted 
by Mrs. E. A. Pigein of Roxbury, Mass. ; 
and at 2.30 P. M. in Huntington Hall, dis- 
cussion on ‘Self-Help for the Teacher’’ 
will be led by Miss M. ©. Best, teacher 
Indian School, Cherokee, N. C.; followed 
by discussion on ‘Mistakes and Draw- 
backs,” by Miss Belle B. Casey, teacher 
Indian School, Cherokee, N. C.; followed 
by discussion on ‘‘The Relation of the 
School to the Home,”* by Mrs. Halley M, 
Allen, teacher Nez Percés Indian School, 
Fort Lapwai, Idaho, and by Miss Florence 
Horner, teacher Indian School, Chamber- 
Jain, S. D. 

On July 15, discussion on ‘Field-Ma- 
tron’s Work”’ will be led by Mrs. Sarah 
L. Werner, matron Flat Head Indian 
School, Jocko, Mont.; and a discussion on 
‘*Home Societies,’’ by Miss Mary B. Bean, 
matron Osage Indian School, Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma. 

On July 16, a discussion on ‘‘Native In- 
dustries’’ will be led by Miss Isabel J. Mac- 
Roy, teacher Indian School, Lower Brulé 
Agency, South Dakota. 

On July 17 the Indian workers will visit 
the Harvard Summer School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The important parts assigned to women 
workers in this twu-weeks’ convention of 
Indian educators will be of deep interest, 
and should receive general public atten- 
tion. H, B. B. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

There is no more effective way to aid 
the carse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give ana bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum ro mathe A tng to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 

Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley Ward of 
Chicago writes: ‘I believe my mother 
and I enjoy your paper more than any 
other that comes into the house, and that 
is saying a great deal.’’ 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller of Geneva, 
N. Y., writes: 


On my list for the JouRNAL is the name 
of my cousin in Kentucky, Miss E. B. V. 
Fitzhugh. I copy what she writes of her 
great pleasure in the paper: ‘‘Whata de- 
lightful surprise it was to me to receive 
the WomMAN’s JoURNAL in addition to the 
Outlook, and how very much I have en- 
joyed its contents! It is so filled to the 
brim with bright and hopeful news that 
it ‘lifts me higher’—does my heart of 
hearts good. Let me thank you over and 
over again for your loving generosity. I 
am lending every copy (to be returned) to 
my neighbors, and I believe many who 
were ‘weak in the faith’ have been already 
strengthened, and some established in 
woman suffrage sentiments. I enjoy the 
Outlook also—all excepting the articles 
against equal suffrage and State prohibi- 
tion,’”’ 

Mrs. Oreola W. Haskell of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., writes: 

Let me take this opportunity to express 
my pleasure at the fine issues of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL published this Jast year. 
The JouRNAL is the best fuel to feed the 
fires of suffrage ardor that I have yet 
obtained in the way of literature. 





THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 

The Summer School of Philanthropy, 
now in session in New York City, has 
been considering among other questions 
that of the headship of the family. It 
was brought up by Dr. Jeffrey R. Brack- 
ett, president of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction. In his ad- 
dress, Dr. Brackett deprecated the prac- 
tice of many charitable workers in dealing 
only with the women and children of the 
families under their care. 

“Get at the head of the family,’’ he ad- 
vised; ‘‘and if the man is not the head, 
then, for the honor of the male sex, get 
at him and try to make him so.” 

“But,” objected a student from Phila- 
delphia, ‘I find in my work among the 
colored people that the women are fre- 
quently the bread-winners and the heads 
of their families. The men are purely or- 
namental, and it is useless to try to do 
anything with them.”’ 

‘‘There are two heads to every well-or- 
ganized family,’’ said Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, “and it seems to me that the or- 
namental heads in the case just mentioned 
need some determined pressure with a 
good law behind it. I think the strong- 
est mind in the family is the one for the 
charitable worker to appeal to, and this 
may be found sometimes in a girl of 
fourteen.”’ 

Miss Mary Conyngton, secretary of the 





ity, had also found it unnecessary to deal 
with husbands. 

‘In our part ef the country,” she said, 
“it isa point of honor for a workman to 
deliver his pay envelope unopened to his 
wife. She gives back to him what she 
thinks proper for his personal expenses, 
and disburses the rest for the needs of the 
family. The consequence is that when a 
family is obliged to ask outside assistance, 
the man regards it asa matter of domestic 
management and leaves it to his wife. If 
I insist on seeing the husband, he refers 
me to his wife, and I have found it to be 
a waste of time to do so.”’ 

A city worker observed that this custom 
bad been introduced into New York, and 
was on the increase. The discussion 
closed with a suggestion from the direc- 
tor, Philip W. Ayres, that the man should 
be seen anyway, whether he was the head 
of the family or not. 





IN MEMORIAM. 

MRS, ELLEN LOIS WHITTIER WILLSON, 
Widow of Samuel Stearns Willson, died 
June 19 at her home, 155 Jefferson Ave., 
East Everett, Mass., after five days’ illness 
of pneumonia. 

Mrs. Willson lived on Monument Ave- 
nue for many years, and was well known 
in social and educational circles. She was 
born at Dover, N. H., the daughter of 
Moses and Sarah Hacker (Jones) Whittier, 
and was a lineal descendant of Thomas 
Whittier, who came from Southampton, 
Eng., to Amesbury in 1638, and moved to 
Haverhill, where in 1807 the poet Whit- 
tier, her father’s cousin, was born, From 
her Friends’ ancestry she inherited their 
sterling qualities of industry, thrift, cour- 
age, patience, integrity, and love of truth. 
Mrs. Gertrude E. W. Cortland, well 
known among the Friends as a teacher 
and author, is her eldest surviving sister. 

Mrs. Willson, before her marriage, 
taught school at Dover, N. H., in the 
Friends’ Academy at Providence, R. l., 
and at Charlestown, Mass., where she had 
a private school on Soley Street. She was 
for five years a governess in Mr. Tiffey’s 
family, on a plantation in King George 
County, Virginia. There, although known 
to be an abolitionist, her tact and amia- 
bility won the respect and love of all her 
Southern neighbors, and when, much to 
their regret, she left, a reception and tes- 
timonial were given her by the leading 
families. 

After her husband’s death, Mrs. Willson 
once more took up teaching at Dedham, 
Lynn, and Everett, and it was a touching 
sight to witness the grief of the parents 
and the little children ‘‘for teacher,’ as 
they brought their flowers to her funeral, 
To her school the little ones loved to go, 
and the only unhappy ones were those 
whose parents could not send them. 
Mrs. Willson could name many well- 
known women among her pupils, among 
them Mrs. Chandler, wife of Senator 
Chandler of New Hampshire. Mrs. Will- 
s0n was prominent in temperance, mora} 
reform, and woman suffrage work, and 
her home, both in Charlestown and Ded- 
ham, was open for every cause that had 
for its object the welfare of the human 
race. The funeral at her home was con- 
ducted by Jesse McPherson, of the East 
and West Lynn Society of Friends, and 
the Rev. Mr. Leonard, Congregationalist, 
Melrose Highlands, a life-long friend. 
The burial was in the family lot, Shaw- 
sheen Cemetery, Bedford. A. E. M. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward is said to have 
made $125,000 by her last book, ‘‘Lady 
Rose’s Daughter.”’ 


Mrs. C. B. Hollam of Dallas, Tex., is 
deputy United States circuit and district 
court clerk, stenographer for the United 
States marshal, and deputy United States 
marshal, and as such entitled to carry 
deadly weapons. 


The New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation, by invitation of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, will act as the 
hostess club at the Vendome, during the 
meetings of the National Educational As- 
sociation, from July 7 to 10 inclusive. 
Tea will be served every afternoon from 
4 to 6, and it is expected that teachers of 
prominence will be present. Members of 
the N. E. W. P. A. are invited to attend 
and make the teas social and hospitable. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !saflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 





Providence Society for Organizing Char- } W.S. A.,6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 








THIRTY -ONE VIEWS OF NEW ENGLAND 
SEA COAST—PORTFOLIO. 
ALL ALONG SHORE—FORTY-FOUR-PAGE 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOK. 





Eight Cents for Both. 


Ocean bathing is the chief delight of the 
summer at the seaside resort, and this 
alone would make Northern New Eng- 
land’s sea coast the popular Mecca for 
summer travel; but the pleasures of the 
shore are not by any means confined to 
bathing. 

The beautiful opportunity for yachting 
along the co»st of Marblehead, the grand 
scenery of Gloucester and the Cape Ann 
territory; the large and beautiful golf 
links which have now become a feature of 
the larger resorts; the summer theatres, 
where the best of vaudeville entertain- 
ments are given, and the grandest summer 
hotels in the country—all these and other 
features combine to add to the enjoyment 
of life at the seashore. 

These famous resorts are described ina 
delightful and interesting manner in the 
booklet ‘‘All Along Shore,”’ issued by the 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Bustun. ‘The portfolio, ‘‘Sea- 
shore of New England,”’ contains thirty- 
one magnificent views of scenery along 
the coast, and will be mailed upon receipt 
of six cents in stamps. The descriptive 
book will be mailed upon receipt of two 
cents in stamps. 

——_~o—__—_ 
ALONG SHORE. 

The North Shore of Massachusetts Bay 
is one of the notable summer spots of the 
world, and a sailalong its harbor-indented 
and bluff-crowned strand is one of the 
most exhilarating and healthful experi- 
ences afforded pleasure-seekers during the 
hot months. New England presents a 
greater variety of attractions during the 
summer than any other section, and no 
city presents more of them tban Boston; 
and no one presented by Boston outrivals 
the trip on the Gloucester steamers con- 
trolled by the Boston & Gloucester Steam- 
boat Co. The boats leave twice a day 
from the north side of Central Wharf. 
Fine music is furnished by a fully- 
equipped band. There are so many things 
of historical and romantic interest to 
which attention might be called in sailing 
down Boston Harbor that the task is too 
great for detail in a short article. It is 
well to take along a guide-book, of which 
several good editions are on sale, Lynn, 
Nahant, Salem, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Marblehead and Gloucester, Cape Ann 
and Pigeon Cove are names known every- 
where, and Norman’s Woe is celebrated 
by the genius of Longfellow. Full par- 
ticulars for special parties wishing to en- 
joy this magnificent trip may be obtained 


by communicating with E. S. Merchant,. 


General Manager, north side of Central 
Wharf, foot of State Street, Boston. The 
names of the steamers are ‘‘Cape Ann’”’ 
and ‘City of Gloucester.” 








BREAD MACHIN 


For HovuskHoLp Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and aay non Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ta wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRU8B CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

5znd and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 








A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa! 
suffrage. 


_{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 
EDITORS: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT { FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
EpiTrors: } CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial . - - 25 
Six Months : : : - : - . 1.25 
Per Annum - * : - ° 2.50 
Singlecopies - + - - + + * 05 





‘‘The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that 1 know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."—Mary 4. 
IAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do, It 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 





The “National Column” in the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL is the official ongan of the National Amert- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM, 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


83 ParkStreet, Bost )>pv, Mass. 





Large, Pleasant Rooms 
AND 
EXCELLENT TABLE BOARD 
MAY BE OBTAINED AT 
467 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Near College Grounds 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, w.at she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
havivg a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she i» also qualitied to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


1. Typical Life in Chile. 

2. Reminiscences of Peru. 

83. Cuba and the Cubans. 

4. The Land of the Incas. 

5. The Indians ofthc Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

6. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

7. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North an@ 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sy mpesh and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itse)f. 
12. Coesseten Detture, nantes Train- 
ng. 
13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
4. Our Place in Evolution, 
5. Ethics of Race-Relationship, 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of t! e Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest iu Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 


3 Park St., Boston. 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 





JobPrinting 


AT \HE 


JOURNAL. 


Printing Office, 


293 Congress Street, 
BOSTON. 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Proprietor. 
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THE HEROIC AGE. 
BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
He speaks not well who doth his time deplore, 
Naming it new and little and obscure, 
Ignoble and unfit for lofty deeds. 
All times were modern in the time of them, 
And this no more than others. Do thy part 
Here in the living day, as did the great, 
Who made old days immortal. Soshall men, 
Gazing long back to this far-looming hour, 
Say: ‘Then the time when men were truly 
men: 
Though wars grew less, their spirits met the 


test 

Of new conditions; conquering civic wrong ; 

Saving the State anew by virtuous lives; 

Guarding the country’s honor as their own, 

And their own as their country's and their 
sons’: 

Defying leagued fraud with single truth; 

Not fearing loss; and daring to be pure. 

When error through the land raged like a 
pest, 

They calmed the madness caught from mind 
to mind 

By wisdom drawn from old, and counsel 
sane; 

And as the martyrs of the ancient world 

Gave death for man, 80 nobly gave they life: 

Those the great days, and that the heroic 
age.” 


_—_— om 


THE BRAVE AT HOME. 
BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 
The maid who binds her warrior’s sash 
With smile that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 
One starry tear-drop hangs and trembles, 
Though heaven alone records the tear, 
And Fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e’er bedewed the field of glory! 


The wife who girds her husband's sword 
’Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
W hat though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Has shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle. 


The mother who conceals her grief 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 

Received on Freedow’s field of honor. 


ee 


LIBERTY. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 

How winneth Liberty? By sword and brand, 

Or by the souls of those who strive and die? 
Where dwelleth Liberty? Where lies the land 

Most open to the favors of her eye? 
Hath she her seat in empires, deserts wide, 
Or most in little freeholds doth she bide? 


What is the range that Nature gives her own? 
With frost or fire she stays their flying feet, 
And holdeth each within its native zone; 
The pine its love, the palm, shall never 
meet ; 
Nowhere do roses bloom from beds of ice, 
Nowhere in valleys laughs the edelweiss. 





The races of the sea shall never fare 
Beyond the moist and sounding element, 
Nor any pinion, fledged and schooled in air, 
On venturous errand through the waves be 
sent; 
The cygnet to his nest of river flag, 
The eagle to his eyrie on the crag. 


Dwells Freedom with the sphery multitude 
The vistas of the nightly sky reveal? 
Each planet keeps the track it hath pursued 
And shall pursue while ages turn and 
wheel: 
Uncentered roves the guideless :vrolite, 
And drives to ruin down the steeps of night. 


With law dwells liberty. law maketh free; 
Fly law, and thou dost forge thyself a 
chain. 
Still wouldst thou pass the limits set for thee, 
Still wouldst thou grasp strange honors and 
domain ? 
Behold, his liberty exceedeth thine 
Who freely breathes in bounds where thou 
would'st pine! 


—_——- 


The Strike at Putney. 


bY L. M. MONTGOMERY. 





The church at Putney was one that 
gladdened the hearts of all the ministers 
in the Presbytery whenever they thought 
about it. It was such a satisfactory 
church. While other churches here and 
there were continually giving trouble in 
one way or another, the Putneyites were 
never guilty of brewing internal or Pres- 
byterial strife. 

The Exeter church people were always 
quarrelling among themselves, and carry- 
ing their quarrels to the courts of the 
church. The very name of Exeter gave 
the members of Presbytery the cold 
creeps. But the Putney church people 
never quarrelled. 

Danbridge church was in a chronic 
state of ministerlessness. No minister 
ever stayed in Danbridge longer than he 
could help. The people were too critical, 
and they were also noted heresy-hunters. 
Good ministers fought shy of Danbridge, 
and poor ones met with a chill welcome. 





The harassed Presbytery, worn out with 
“supplying,’’ were disposed to think that 
the millennium would come if ever the 
Danbridgians got a minister whom they 
liked. 

At Putney they had had the same min- 
ister for fifteen years, and hoped and ex- 
pected to have him for fifteen more. They 
looked with horror-stricken eyes onthe 
Danbridge theological coquetries. 

Bloom Valley church was over head and 
heels in debt, and had no visible prospect 
of ever getting out. The Moderator said 
under his breath that they did over-much 
praying and too little hoeing. He did not 
believe in faith without works. Tarry- 
town Road kept its head above water, but 
never had a cent to spare for missions or 
the schemes of the church. 

In bright and shining contradistinction 
to these, the Putney church had always 
paid its way, and gave liberally to all de- 
partments of church work. If other 
springs of supply ran dry, the Putneyites 
enthusiastically got up a tea or a social, 
and so raised the money. Naturally the 
‘theft’? of this work fell on the women, 
but they did not mind—in very truth, 
they enjoyed it. The Putney women had 
the reputation of being great church 
workers, and they plumed themselves on 
it, putting on airs at conventions among 
the less energetic women of the other 
churches. 

They were especially strong on societies. 
There was the Church Aid Society, the 
Girls’ Flower Band, and the Sewing Cir- 
cle. There were a Mission Band and a 
Helping Hand among the children. And, 
finally, there was the Women’s Foreign 
Mission Auxiliary, out of which the 
whole trouble grew which convulsed the 
church at Putney for a brief time, and 
furnished a standing joke in the Presby- 
terial circles for years to come. To this 
day ministers and elders tell the story of 
the Putney church strike with sparkling 
eyes and subdued chuckles, It never 
grows old or stale. But the Putney elders 
are an exception. They never laugh at it. 
They never refer to it. It is not in the 
wicked, unregenerate heart of man to 
make a jest of his own bitter defeat. 

It was in June that the secretary of the 
Putney W. F. M. Auxiliary wrote to a 
noted returned missionary who was tour- 
ing the country, asking her to give an ad- 
dress on mission work before their so- 
ciety. Mrs. Cotterell wrote back, saying 
that her brief time was so taken up al- 
ready that she found it hard to make any 
further engagements, but she could not 
refuse the Putney people, who were so 
well and favorably known in mission cir- 
cles for their perennial interest and liber- 
ality. So, although she could not come 
on the date they requested, she would, if 
acceptable, come the following Sunday. 

This suited the Putney Auxiliary very 
well. On the Sunday referred to there 
was to be no evening service in the 
church, owing to Mr. Sinclair’s absence. 
They therefore appointed the missionary 
meeting for that night, and made arrange- 
ments to hold it in the church itself, as 
the classroom was too small for the ex- 
pected audience. 

Then the thunderbolt descended on the 
W. F. M. A. of Putney from a clear sky. 
The elders of the church rose up to a man 
and declared that no woman should occu- 
py the pulpit of the Putney church, It 
was in direct contravention to the teach- 
ings of St. Paul. 

To make matters worse, Mr. Sinclair 
declared himself on the elders’ side. He 
said that he could not conscientiously give 
his consent to a woman occupying his 
pulpit, even when that woman was Mrs. 
Cotterell and her subject foreign mis- 
sions. 

The members of the Auxiliary were 
aghast. They called a meeting extraordi- 
nary in the classroom, and, discarding all 
forms and ceremonies in their wrath, 
talked their indigna‘inn out. 

Out of doors the wurid basked in June 
sunshine and preened itself in blossom. 
The birds sang and chirped inthe lichened 
maples that cupped the little church in, 
and peace was over all the Putney valley. 
Inside the classroom disgusted women 
buzzed like angry bees. 

“What on earth are we to do?’’ sighed 
the secretary, plaintively. Mary Kilburn 
was always plaintive. She sat on the 
steps of the platform, being too wrought 
up in her mind to sit in her chair at the 
desk, and her thin, faded little face was 
twisted with anxiety. ‘‘All the arrange- 
ments are made, and Mrs. Cotterell is 
coming on the tenth. How can we tell 
her that the men won’t let her speak?”’ 

‘*There never was anything like this in 
the Putney church before,’’ groaned Mrs. 
Elder Knox. “It was Andrew McKittrick 
put them up to it. I always said that 
man would make trouble here yet, ever 
since he moved to Putney from Dan- 
bridge. I’ve talked and argued with 
Thomas until I’m dumb, but he is as set 
as a rock,” 

“I don’t see what business the men 
have to interfere with us, anyhow,” said 
her daughter Lucy, who was sitting on 


‘*We don’t med- E'der Knox stared perplexedly at his 
die with them, I'm sure. Asif Mrs. Cot-| wife. A month previously the Putney 
terell would contaminate the pulpit!’’ | church had been re-carpeted, and they 
“One would think we were still in the | still owed fifty dollars for it. This, the 
Dark Ages,” said Frances Spenslow. | women had declared, they would speedily 
Frances was the Putney school teacher. | pay off by a big cake and ice-cream social 
Her father was one of the recalcitrant in the hall. Mrs. Knox had been one of 
elders, and Frances felt it bitterly—all the | the foremost promoters of the enterprise. 
more that she had tried to argue with | 
him, and had been sat upon as a “child again. “Then how is the money for the 
who couldn’t understand.” | carpet to be got? And why isn’t there 
“I’m more surprised at Mr. Sinclair going to be a social?” 
than at the elders,” said Mrs. Abkeech,| ‘The men can get the money somehow, 
fanning herself vigorously. ‘Elders are | I suppose,’ said Mrs. Koox. ‘As for the 
subject to queer spells periodically. They | social, why, of course, if women aren’t 
think they assert their authority that good enough to speak in church, they are 
way. But Mr. Sinclair has always seemed not good enough to work for it, either. 


one of the window-sills. 


“Not any social?"’ repeated the elder 


so liberal and broad minded.”’ 

“You never can tell what crotchet an 
old bachelor will take into his head,’’ sa‘d 
Alethea Craig, bitingly. 

The others nodded agreement. Mr. 
Sinclair’s inveterate celibacy was a stand- 
ing grievance with the Putney women. 

“If he had a wife who could be our 
president, this would never have hap- 
pened, I warrant you,’’ said Mrs. King, 
sagely. 

“But what are we going to do, ladies?” 
said Mrs. Robbins, briskly. Mrs. Robbins 
was the president. She was a big, bus- 
tling woman, with clear, blue eyes, and 
crisp, incisive ways. Hitherto she had 
held her peace. 


“They must talk themselves out before | 


they can get down to business,’’ she had 
reflected, sagely. But she thought the 
time had now come to speak. 

“You know,’ she went on, ‘“‘we can 
talk and rage against the elders all day if 
we like. They are not trying to prevent 
us. But that will do no good. Here’s 
Mrs. Cotterell invited, and all the neigh- 
boring auxiliaries votitied—and the men 
won’t let us have the church. The point 
is, how are we going to get out of the 
scrape?”’ 

A belpless silence descended upon the 
classroom. The eyes of every woman 
present turved to Myra Wilson. Every 
one could talk; but when it came to ac- 
tion, they had a fashion of turning to 
Myra. 

She had a reputation for cleverness and 
originality. She never talked much, So 
far to day she had not said a word. She 
was sitting on the sill of the window 
across from Lucy Knox. She swung her 
hat on her knee, and doose, moist rings of 
dark hair curled around her dark, alert 
face. There was a sparkle in her gray 
eyes that boded ill to the men who were 
peaceably pursuing their avocations, rash- 
ly indifferent to what the women might be 
saying in the maple-shaded classroom. 

“Have you any suggestion to make, 
Mrs. Wilson?” said Mrs. Robbins, with a 
return to her official voice and manner. 

Myra put her long, slender index finger 
to her chin. 

“T think,”’ she said, decidedly, ‘that we 
must strike.’’ 

When Elder Knox went in t» tea that 
evening, he glanced somewhat apprehen- 
sively at his wife. They had had an alter- 
cation before she went to the meeting, 
and he supposed she had talked herself 
into another rage while there. But Mrs. 
Knox was placid and smiling. She had 
made his favorite soda biscuits for him, 
and inquired amiably after his progress in 
hoeing turnips in the southeast meadow. 

She made, bowever, no reference to the 
auxiliary meeting, and, when the biscuits 
and the maple syrup and two cups of 
matchless tea had nerved the elder up, 
his curiosity got the better of his pru- 
dence—for even elders are human, and 
curiosity knows no gender—and he asked 
what they had done at the meeting. 

‘‘We poor men have been shaking in 
our shoes,’’ he said, facetiously. 

“Have you?’ Mrs. Knox’s voice was 
calm and faintly amused. ‘Well, you 
didn’t need to. We talked the matter 
over very quietly, and came to the conclu- 
sion that the session knew best, and that 
women hadn’t any right to interfere in 
church business at all.”’ 

Lucy Knox turned her head away to 
hide a smile. The elder beamed. 
a peace-loving man and disliked ‘ruc- 
tions’’ of any sort, and domestic ones in 
particular. Since the decision of the ses- 
sion Mrs. Knox had made his life a bur- 
den to him. 
sudden change of base, but he accepted it 
thankfully. 

“That’s right—that’s right,’ he said 


He was | 


He did not understand her | 


Lucy, dear, will you pass me the cookies?” 

‘‘Lucy dear’’ passed the cookies, and 
then rose abruptly and left the table. Her 
| father’s face was too much for her. 

**What confounded nonsense is this?’’ 
demanded the elder, explosively. 
| Mrs. Knox opened her mellow brown 

eyes widely, as if in amazement at her 
husband’s tone. 
| “I don’t understand you,” she said. 
| “Our position is perfectly logical.” 
| She had borrowed that phrase from 
| Myra Wilson, and it floored the elder. He 
| got up, seized his hat, and strode from the 
room. 
| That night, at Jacob Wherrison’s store 
| at the Corner, the Putney men talked over 
the new development, The social was 
certainly off—for a time, anyway. 

‘*Best let ’m alone, I say,’’ said Wherri- 

son. ‘*They’re mad at us now, and doing 
| this to pay us out. But they'll cool down 
| later on, and we'll have the social all 
| right.”’ 
| “But if they don’t,’ said Andrew Mc- 
| Kittrick, gloomily, ‘‘who is going to pay 
| for that carpet?’’ 
This was an unpleasant question. 
| others shirked it. 
| “I was always opposed to this action of 
| the session,’’ said Alec Craig. ‘It 
| wouldn’t have hurt to have let the wo- 
man speak. ‘Tisn’t as if it was a regular 
sermon.”’ 

“The session knew best,’’ said Andrew, 
sharply. ‘‘And the minister—you’re not 
going to set your opinion up against his, 
are you, Craig?” 

*“Didn’t know they taught such rever- 
ence for ministers in Danbridge,’’ retorted 
Craig, with a laugh. 

**Best let em alone, as Wherrison says,”’ 
said Abner Keech. 

“Don’t see what else we can do,”’ said 
John Wilson, shortly. 

On Sunday morning the men were con- 
scious of a bare, deserted appearance in 
the church. Mr. Sinclair perceived it 
himself. After some inward wondering, 
he concluded that it was because there 
were no flowers anywhere. The table be- 
fore the pulpit was bare. On the organ a 
vase held a sorry, faded bouquet left over 
from the previous week. The floor was 
unswept. Dust lay thickly on the pulpit 
Bible, the choir chairs, and the pew backs. 

“This church looks disgraceful,’’ said 
John Robbins in an angry undertone to 
his daughter Polly, who was president of 
the Flower Band. ‘‘What in the name of 
common sense is the good of you Flower 
Banders if you can’t keep the place look- 
ing decent?” 

“There is no Flower Band now, father,” 
whispered Polly in return. ‘‘We’ve dis- 
banded. Women haven’t any business to 
| meddle in church matters. You know the 
| session said so.”’ 

It was well for Polly that she was too 
big to have her ears boxed. Even so, it 
might not have saved her if they had been 
anywhere else than in church. 

| Meanwhile the men who were sitting in 
the choir—three basses and two tenors— 
were beginning ‘dimly to suspect that 
there was something amiss here, too. 
Where were the sopranos and the altos? 
Myra Wilson and Alethea Craig and sev- 
eral other members of the choir were sit- 
ting down in their pews with perfectly 
unconscious faces. Myra was looking out 
of the window into the tangled sunlight 
and shadow of the great maples. Alethea 
Craig was reading her Bible. 

Presently Frances Spenslow came in. 
| Frances was organist, but to-day, instead 
of walking up to the platform, she slipped 
demurely into her father’s pew at one 
side of the pulpit. Eben Craig, who was 
the Putney singing master and felt him- 
self responsible for the choir, fidgeted un- 
| easily. He tried to catch Frances’s eye, 


The 





| 





heartily. ‘I’m glad to hear you coming | but she was absorbed in reading the mis- 
out so sensible, Maria. I was afraid you'd | sion report she had found in the rack, and 
work yourself up at that meeting, and let | Eben was a rr — down to 
Myra Wilson or Alethea Craig put you up| the Spenslow pew and whisper, ‘‘Miss 
to some foolishness or other. Well, I Spenslow, the minister is waiting for the 
guess I'll jog down to the Corner this | doxology. Aren’t you going to take the 
evening and order that barrel of pastry ag oll nr sa ~ ’ 
flour you want.”’ ‘rances looked up calmly. er clear, 
“Oh, you needn’t,’”’ said Mrs, Knox, in- | placid voice was audible not only to those 
differently. ‘‘We won’t be needing it | in the nearby pews, but to the minister. 
now.”’ | **No, Mr. Craig. You know if a woman 
“Not needing it! But I thought you | isn’t fit to speak in the church, she can’t 
said you had to have some to bake for the be fit to sing in it either.”’ 
social week after next.’’ Eben Craig looked excessively foolish. 
“There isn’t going to be any social.’’ | He tiptoed gingerly back to his place. 
‘“‘Not any social?”’ ' The minister, with an unusual flush on 








his thin, ascetic face, rose suddenly and 
gave out the opening hymn. 

Nobody who heard the singing in Put. 
ney church that day ever forgot it. Un. 
trained basses and tenors, unrelieved by a 
single female voice, are not inspiring. 

There were no announcements of society 
meetings for the forthcoming week. On 
the way home from church that day, 
irate husbands and fathers scolded, ar. 
gued or pleaded, according to their sey. 
eral dispositions. One and all met with 
the same calm statement that if a noble, 
self-sacrificing woman like Mrs. Cotterell 
were not good enough to speak in the Put- 
ney church, ordinary, every-day women 
could not be fit to take any part whatever 
in its work. 

Sunday school that afternoon was a har. 
rowing failure. Out of all the corps of 
teachers only one was a man, and he alone 
was at his post. In the Christian Endeay- 
or meeting on Tuesday night, the feminine 
element sat dumb and unresponsive, 
The Putney women never did things by 
halves. 

The men held out for two weeks. At 
the end of that time they “‘happened”’ to 
meet at the manse, and talked the matter 
over with the harassed minister. Elder 
Knox said gloomily: 

“It’s this way. Nothing can move them 
women, I know, for I’ve tried. My au- 
thority has been set at naught in my own 
household. And I’m laughed at if I show 
my face in any of the other settlements.” 

The Sunday school superintendent said 
the Sunday school was going to wreck and 
ruin, also the Christian Endeavor. The 
condition of the church for dust was 
something scandalous, and strangers were 
making a mock of the singing. And the 
carpet had to be paid for. He supposed 
they would bave to let the women have 
their own way. 

The next Sunday evening after service 
Mr. Sinclair arose hesitatingly. His face 
was flushed, and Alethea Craig always 
declared that he looked ‘‘just plain every- 
day cross.”’ 

He announced brietly that the session, 
after due deliberation, had concluded 
that Mrs. Cotterell might occupy the pul- 
pit on the evening appointed for her ad- 
dress. 

The women all over the church smiled 
broadly. Frances Spenslow got up and 
went to the organ stool. The singing in 
the last hymn was good and hearty. Go- 
ing down the steps after dismissal, Mrs. 
Elder Knox caught the secretary of the 
Church Aid by the arm. 

‘I guess,’’ she whispered anxiously, 
‘tyou’d better call a special meeting of the 
Aids at my house to-morrow afternoon. 
If we’re to get that social over before 
haying begins, we’ve got to do some 
smart scurrying.”’ 

The strike in the Putney church was 
over. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON, JUNE 17, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Woman’s Commonwealth, at 1437 
Keresaw Ave., N. W., of Washington, D.C., 
is an organization that came from Texas 
a few years ago, after disposing of its 
hotel business there, which was conduct- 
ed entirely by women banded together 
for mutual protection, Their business 
operations in that line were very success- 
ful, as will be attested by the travelling 
public who visited Bolton and Waco, Tex. 

These profitable business enterprises 
only showed that women, when self-reli- 
ant, are as capable of conducting a first- 
class hotel as men, at the same time 
spreading about a public hostelry a moral 
atmosphere which was noticeably bene- 
ficial to the oftentimes would-be wayward 
drummer, As this company of women 
were thus able to demonstrate their capac- 
ity in business enterprises, they will sure- 
ly be able to prove their efficiency in help- 
ing along the cause of their own sex in the 
political field. Therefore, it seems emi- 
inently proper, as residents of the capitol 
city of the nation, where women in nation- 
al convention are often assembled in the 
interests of woman suffrage, that they 
should organize a branch of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and that the Woman's JouRNAL, as the 
leading exponent of women’s political 
rights and duties, should note the fact. 

“The Commonwealth Suffrage Associa- 
tion,’’ with Mrs. Martha McWhirter as 
president, held its second regular meeting 
at the above address on the evening of 
June 16. The president explained the ob- 
ject of the organization, for the benefit of 
a number of visitors present, inviting their 
codperation and membership in the inter- 
est of a movement which can never cease 
until woman stands equal to man in all 
rights and privileges granted by the State. 
A letter was read from Mr. J. M. Kerns, of 
Texas, a friend of the “‘Commonwealth,”’ 
who objected to the members meddling 
with political matters, on the ground that 
such things are out of their sphere. This 
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communication, in the judgmeut of the 
Association, was fully and satisfactorily 
answered by the corresponding secretary, 
who stated among other things that men 
can best demonstrate true Christian man- 
hood by living lives that will not infringe 
upon the God-given rights of women, but 
will codperate with those rights, thus 
showing to womankind the birth of the 
new morn, co-existent with the birth of 
the new woman, upon a spiritual, social, 
and political equality. 

Mr. Swordfinger, of Washington, D. C., 


made some remarks upon the danger of | 


the ballot in uneducated hands, whether 
of men or women, but committed himself, 
nevertheless, in favor of equal rights for 
poth sexes. The corresponding secretary, 
Mr. Maclaughlin, also made some observa- 
tions to show that woman in general had, in 
recent years, proven berself, through her 
intellectual and moral pursuits, as capable 
of understanding and fulfilling political 
rights and obligations as men, instancing 
in particular the well-known fact, attested 
by several college presidents, that in co- 
educational universities the average schol- 
arship of women was superior to that of 
men. This he attributed to the dissipa- 
tion of our college young men, and their 
consequent depreciation in intellectual 
vigor. 

A paper was read by Mrs. Emily Mc- 
Ewer, setting forth verious reasons why 


women should be granted the suffrage. A | 
speech by Mr. R. A. Brobeck, of Massa- | 


chusetts, on ‘*Woman’s Sphere in the Busi- 


ness World,’’ was read by Miss Susie Car- | 
ter. It was delivered at the National | 


Commercial Teachers’ Federation, which 
met in Philadelphia in March, 1902. 

The meeting was favored with good 
flute music by Mr. Steiner, of the Treas- 
ury Department, piano accompanying. 
National airs were also rendered by the 
company present. Several names were 
added to the membership, and general in- 
terest manifested in the work npon which 
the Association had entered. 

Cuas. J. MACLAUGHLIN, Cor. Sec. 
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ALABAMA. 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA., JUNE 17, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Miss Frances Griffin, one of the most in- 
teresting and delightful platform speakers 
in Alabama, has been travelling through 
the State in the interest of the Maccabees, 
and organizing hives in many towns. Miss 


Griffin is the president of the Alabama | 


Suffrage Association, and incidentally put 


in some good words, while here, for the | 
Woman Suffrage Convention which she | 


hopes to call to Montgomery during the 
session of the Legislature. The Hunts- 
ville Democrat of this date says: ‘'Miss 
Griffin is armed with invincible arguments 
for equal suffrage, which is no fad, but a 
life work with her, and never fails to hold 
the attention of her auditors, and always 
wins new converts.”’ P, 
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TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, JUNE, 1903. 
It was voted by the Business Committee 
of the Massachusetts W. S. A. to omit the 


Monthly Letter for May, which has gener- | 


ally been the last issue of the season, and 
to send out one in June instead. The 
June Letter has been delayed by the tar- 
diness of the printer in furnishing the new 
leaflets, which were to be sent out with 
the Letter. He did not have them fin- 


ished till several weeks after the time | 


when he had promised that they should 
be ready. But, as few of the Leagues 
hold any meetings between May and Sep- 
tember, the delay is not important. 

The State Board of Directors held its 


semi-annual meeting on May 28, at 6) 


Marlboro’ Street. 
STATE ANNUAL MEETING. 


It was announced that the State Annual | 


Meeting would be held at Newton, Oct. 
2¥ and 30. There will be a reception in 
the Club House on the evening of Oct. 29, 
with a Question Box conducted by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. The business meeting 
will be held on the morning of Oct. 30, in 
the Unitarian Church. There will be a 


lunch at noon, tickets (probably 50 cents) | 


to be engaged in advance; and public 
meetings in the afternoon and evening, 
with Miss Shaw as the chief speaker. 
This is the first time for many years that 
the State Association has held its annual 
meeting away from Boston. A very pleas- 
ant time is anticipated, and each League 
is urged to begin early to plan for sending 
a large party of its members and their 
friends to Newton. Those Leagues that 
have not already elected their delegates 
should attend to it the first thing in the 
fall, 


THE NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 


The Business Committee held its last 
meeting for the season at 6 Marlboro’ St., 
June 5. Miss Turner reported that the 
Saffrage Festival this year had paid all 
its expenses and something over, 


FINANCE. 


Miss Allen, for the Finance Committee, 
Teported that $612 per year had been 
pledged for three years, in addition to 
$125 a year from the Brookline E. S, A. 








and 50 cents a year per member from the 
Boston E. S. A. for Good Government. 
The Cambridge P. E. Club has pledged 
$25, Leominster $12, and Needham $11. 
As the Leagues are relieved of the labor 
of a State Bazar, some of them may be 
able to hold little local fairs or sales for 
the benefit of the Statetreasury. Worces- 
ter has already arranged to do so. 





ENROLMENT. 


| All friends willing to help circulate the 
| enrolment cards should communicate with 
Mrs. Arthur Doane, Francis St., Brookline. 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Mrs. Catt in her letter called attention 
| to the recommendation of the National 
' that each local League appoint a commit- 
tee whose duty it shall be to get subscrip- 
tions to the suffrage papers. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 


The School Suffrage Committee met at 
6 Marlboro’ Street, May 15. Those present 
were Mrs. Esther F. Poland, chairman, 
Mrs. H. H. Darling of Brookline, Mrs. E. 
L. Waitt of West Somerville, aud Miss 8. 
A. Whiting. Absent members were Mrs. 
Franklioa Snow of South Boston and Mrs. 
M. P. C. Billings of Cambridge. It was 
voted to continue the offer of last year to 
send a free speaker to any woman’s club 
that will devote one session to the inter- 
ests of the schools. For new work, an 
offer of literature and speakers is to be 
made to the Committees recently formed 
by the Organization Committee of the 
State Suffrage Association. Circular let- 
ters and suitable leaflets are to be sent to 
representatives of different bodies of peo- 
ple. 8S. A. WHITING, 

Sec. School Suf. Com. 


ORGANIZATION, 


A meeting was held in Norwood, April 
27, at Mrs. L. H. Plympton’s. Mrs. Park 
| spoke, and succeeded in arousing an in- 
| terest in those present, most of whom 
| were unfamiliar with the subject. 

A meeting of the Committee formed in 
Walpole last February was held at Mrs. 
kK. S. Gray’s, Walpole, on May 26, with 
Mrs. Page as organizer. Mrs. Helen 
Pierce was elected chairman, avd Mrs. P. 
Ss. Boyden, secretary-treasurer. They 
voted to affiliate with the State Associa- 
tion, and have a fee of 35 cents per mem- 
ber. The ‘subjection of Women,” the 
**Principles of Woman Suttrage,’’ and the 
‘Calendar’ were bought for circulation 
among the members of the Committee. 
Enrolment cards and literature were dis- 
tributed. One new member was added 
to the Committee, making the number 
fifteen. 

A meeting was held in Chestnut Hill at 
Mrs. H. S. Parker’s, June 1. Mrs. Park 
was the speaker. Much interest was 
shown by those present. 

A meeting was held at Miss Bolles’s, 
Winthrop Highlands, on June 6. Mrs. 
| Park was the speaker, Mrs, Page the or- 
ganizer. A Suffolk League was formed, 
with Mrs. Stearns as chairman, this 
League to include Committees in Win- 
throp, Revere, and Chelsea. The Win- 
| throp Committee was organized with Mrs. 
Libby as chairman. This Committee num- 


bered fourteen members. Two ladies 
from Revere were present. One of these 
bought the ‘“Subjection of Women”’ 


and the ‘Duties of Women,’’ and took a 
copy of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. It was 
voted that the League affiliate with the 
State Association, with a fee of fifty cents. 
| The Winthrop Committee decided to meet 
| Within a week, and arrange a plan of 
| work. Enrolment cards and literature 
| were distributed, 


| 
| 


LUCY STONE MEMORIAL MEETINGS, 


The National recommends local Suffrage 
Associations to celebrate the birthdays of 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 
thony. Lucy Stone’s comes fist, on 
Aug. 13, and it is recommended that the 
celebration take the form of a Jawn party, 
| and that every suffragist who cannot cele- 

brate should devote as many hours on 
| that day to some kind of suffrage work as 
he or she would have spent in attending a 
meeting. A program drawn up by Mrs. 
Catt for this celebration, a sketch of Mrs. 
Stone’s life, a number of short quotations 
from her, suitable to be given in response 
to the roll-call, a number of memorial 
poems, an account written by Mrs. Stone 
of ‘**The Gains of Forty Years,’’ and other 
matter of value for use at memorial meet- 
ings, are given.in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
of June 27. Send five cents to 3 Park 
St., Boston, and get it. 


MEETINGS, 


The Committee on Meetings continues 
its offer to send a speaker free of charge 
to any organization willing to hear the 
subject presented. This committee is 
doing good work, but is too modest about 
reporting it. Mrs. Park addressed at 
Natick a special meeting of the Society of 
the White Rose, and almost all present 
signed the enrolment cards. Meetings 
have been held at Franklin Square House, 
one at South Boston addressed by Mrs. 
Diaz, one at Springfield addressed by Mr. 
Blackwell, and other meetings of which 
we have no report. 


SUMMER WORK. 


Let every suffragist, on going away for 
the summer, take a good supply of enrol- 
ment cards and literature, and use them as 
opportunity offers. The summer is an 
excellent time for this sort of work. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

8 Park St., Boston, June 26, 1903. 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 216.) 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suitrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 26 cents a year. 
Send for specimen pcoy. 











NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
160 Bay 3ist St., Bensonhurst, N.Y. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. Suaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. GorpDoON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 


Miss LAuRA CLAY, 191 N. Mill St., Lexington, Ky. 
Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, O8IO. 


Auditors, 





HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


July 4th! What are you doing to preserve the principles laid down in the Decla- 
ration of Independence ? 





Mrs. Ida Husted Harper’s daughter, Mrs. Winifred Harper Cooley, and her hus- 
baod, who have been living at Grand Rapids, Mich., sailed for Europe June 27. 
Mrs. Cooley, like her mother, is an ardent suffragist. 





Miss Anthony suggested that we send her several hundred of the slips we had 
printed to advertise Progress, saying she would enclose one in each of her letters. Ina 
very brief space of time she wrote, ‘‘You must send mea Jot more of thuse slips if you 
want me to advertise Progress. Theones you sent me are all gone.”’ Miss Anthony’s 
correspondence is immense, as of old, and, as of old, she is never too much engrossed 
in any pet scheme of her own to lend a helping hand to the pet scheme of somebody else. 





State Presidents who have not sent to Headquarters lists of local Clubs with 
addresses of Presidents, are urged to do so. Our Club Directory is not yet complete, 
and we cannot make it so without the coé peration of the State Presidents. Let us 
have the lists soon. 





A new issue of the blue stamps has just been ordered. These stamps are among 
the very best means of advertising the progress of woman suffrage. The price is but 
80 cents per hundred, and they may be had in any number desired. 





The Headquarters had a pleasant visit recently from Miss Rice, of Newtown, Pa., 
Miss Rice is a daughter of Mrs. Abbie Rice, president of the Bucks County W. S. A. 
She spent one afternoon at Headquarters in helping to tie the Lucy Stone Birthday 
souvenirs, A boy of eight and a tiny girl of six years also worked faithfully for 
several consecutive hours on these souvenirs, The little girl, being of an inquiring 
turn of mind, asked, ‘‘What is this all about?” When it was explained to her that 
men may vote and women may not, she exclaimed, ‘It isn’t fair!’’ and then she asked 
that question which is always so hard to answer, ‘‘But why do they have it that way?” 
Why, indeed, little girl! We can only hope that when you grow to womanhood it will 
not be so. 





The Bedford P, E, League of Brooklyn, N. Y., numbers 300 paid-up members and 
500 associate members. It is planning for a fair to be held early in the fall, and Mrs. 
R. C. Talbot Perkins invites the suffragists of the country to send contributions. Her 
address is 1161 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. The woman who spends her summer in 
the country, at the seashore, or among the mountains, can surely find time to make 
some little article for this sale, and the woman who stays at home the year round is 
always the woman who can find time to do just one thing more. Through helping 
each other, we help the work in general, and become better acquainted. 





Clubs are urged to bear in mind ‘‘the days we celebrate,” viz.: the birthdays of 
Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Susan B. Anthony. Lucy Stone’s birthday, 
on Aug. 13, comes first, and clubs which have adjourned for the summer, and do not 
wish to hold a special meeting or to carry out the program suggested by the National 
Association, and published in last week’s WoMAN’s JoURNAL, will do well to havea 
picnic or other social gathering at that time. The pretty souvenirs, consisting of 
three cards bearing the pictures of Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone’s 
famous sentiment, ‘‘Make the World Better,’’ and the date of her birth and marriage, 
tied together with a brown silk cord, should be distributed at all meetings, of what- 
ever character, held in commemoration of Lucy Stone’s service to our cause. These 
may be had at cost price, $1 per hundred, by writing to Headquarters at Warren, O. 
Friends are urged to order the souvenirs early, so that if a second edition be required 
as the birthday approaches, there may be time to get it. 

Many new subscribers to Progress are being secured through the efforts of our 
friends in various States, and we cannot commend this work too highly. Progress 
was established two years ago for the purpose of having something in the way of 
literature, bearing the official stamp of the Association, go regularly to all of the 
newspapers in the country. In order to accomplish this, it was necessary to get a 
very large subscription list, for the postal regulations are such that the free list of a 
newspaper may not exceed its list of bona-fide subscribers. While it has not been 
possible to reach all of the newspapers regularly, we have reached a large number. If 
it were possible to keep before our friends the purpose of the Association in establish- 
ing Progress, there would be no difficulty in keeping up an immense subscription list. 
But they are prone to forget, andto think because they have the Woman’s JouRNAL 
or the Woman's Column, that they do not want Progress. They may not need it them- 
selves, but we ask them to remember that on our subscription list depends our ability 
to make Progress fulfill its ‘‘destiny.’’ The subscription price is but 25 cts. per year, 
and every suffragist can afford to subscribe. A day or two since, one of our good 
friends in a far-away State sent some money for Progress, saying, ‘‘Do not send the 
paper to me. Iam converted. Send it where it will do some good.’’ We ask you, 
friends, to subscribe NOW, if not for yourself or for a friend, for the library of your 
town, of your high school, or for one of your educators or ministers. Miss Blackwell 
is the editor of Progress, and the publication is a credit to her and to our Association. 





The Minutes of the first International Woman Suffrage Conference contain reports 
from the following countries: Australia and New Zealand, Belgium, Canada, China, 
Denmark, England, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, Mexico and Central 
America, Norway, Persia, Russia, South America, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and 
the United States of America. Perhaps nowhere else in such a compact form can be 
found so much information of interest to our women. Surely Mrs. Catt’s Interna- 
tional Notes in this Column must have made you desire more information. Write to 
Headquarters for a copy of the International Report, price 25 cents, postpaid. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw spent Sunday, June 28, with Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt at the 
home of the latter at Bensonhurst, N. Y. Miss Shaw is having a busy summer, 
speaking at Chautauqua and other summer assemblies. Mr. and Mrs. Catt have sold 
their beautiful house at Bensonhurst, and will vacate July 9, so Miss Shaw is probably 
one of the last guests entertained there, and there have been many. In this house the 
Business Committee has held important meetings; here organizers have come to talk 
over plans with the Chairman of the Organization Committee, and afterwards with 
the President; here tired suffragists have rested after arduous labors; here, after the 
International Woman Suffrage Conference in 1902, was entertained a house party, the 
guests representing England, Germany, Australia, and the States of Ohio and Califor- 
nia; and all have found welcome, good cheer, and comforts. Many, very many, will 
have occasion to remember this house with pleasure, and not a few will feel a little sad- 
ness at the thought that it has been sold. Mrs. Catt is planning to take a short 
vacation, the first she has had since she became identified with the National Associa- 
tion, and the first she has ever had, for aught the writer knows. We know we speak 
for Mrs. Catt’s constituency when we wish her a happy, restful holiday. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UprTon. 





a 


ROOMS TO LET.—Visiwrs to the city can 
obtain desirable rooms at 76 St. Stephens St. for 
$1.00 per day or $5.00 per week. Huatington Ave. 
cars stop at Gainsboro Street, only a minute’s 
walk to the house. 











HARVARD STUDENT wants work during 
the vacation as book-keeper, as tutor in French or 
in other subjects, as waiter in a hotel, or in any 
other line for which he is competent. Can give 

est references. Address K. T., Lawrence Hall, 

Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mrs. L. MITCHELL. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN-—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


Ie Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 














The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLumEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 





CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON-s 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New Ragiane points ove 





Wednesday via Chicago, Co 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and Ei Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOO , 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago Il. 


orado Springs an 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostos 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
ets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp Cor. Seo’y. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 


Miss Philena Bell Fletcher, a junior stu- 
dent in architecture at Cornell University, 
has just won the James B. Guilford essay 
prize of $150. Her topic was ‘‘The Social 
Life of a Crow.”’ The award was made 
by Prof. T. R. Lounsbury of Yale. 


The trustees of Wellesley College have 
received $25,000, with which to endow the 
Alice Freeman Palmer fellowship, from 
Mrs. D. P. Kimball of Bostua, who, a few 
years ago, established the Clara Bertram 
Kimball professorship of art in that col- 
lege. The holder of the fellowship must 
be a graduate of Wellesley or some other 
American college of approved standing, a 
young woman of good healih, not more 
than twenty-six at the time of appoint- 
ment. 

Atlanta University, at its recent com- 
mencement, couferred the honorary de- 
gree of A. M. upon Mrs. Adella Hunt Lo- 
gan (’81), “for conspicuous success as a 
teacher and helper in the work of the 
Tuskegee Normal aud Industrial Insti- 
tute.”’ Mrs. Logan and her husband, the 
treasurer of the Tuskegee Institute, have 
been active workers in the school for 
twenty years. The conferring of this 
honorary degree upon a@ woman is the 
more noteworthy from the fact that At- 
lanta University is described as ‘‘one of 
the most conservative of colleges." 

Miss Tame M. Imai, the young Japanese 
woman who has been taking a special 
course in English and history at Tufts 
College during the past year, belongs to a 
high-caste family, and was well educated 
in her own country. Her father, who died 
many years ago, was interpreter for Com- 
modore Perry when he was in charge of 
the last Indian squadron in 1853. Her 
mother is pow matron of the Blackmer 
Home for Girls in Tokio, an institution 
f sunded and endowed by the Universalist 
Missionary Society. Miss Imai was the 
first woman received into the Universalist 
Church at Tokio. Two years ago she 
came to America and entered Lombard 
University at Galesburg, Ill., where she 
studied for a year. Besides her college 
work, Miss Imai has addressed many 
meetings in behalf of the women and the 
schools of Japau. In a few months she 
will return tou her native country and re- 
sume teaching in the Blackmer Home. 
Half of her time will be devoted to giving 
instruction in the University of Tokio, es- 
tablished by the Empress of Japan. Miss 
Imai is of charming personality, small and 
winsome, and has made many warm 
friends wherever she has been. 

Among the guests at Tufts College on 
Commencement day was Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, A few years ago she received 
the degree of LL. D. from this college. 

“Equal to seventh wrangler’ is the 
proud distinction of Miss Hilda Phabe 
Hudson, one of a family of mathemati- 
cians, who thus wins for her sex another 
high honor in a tripos in which women 
have often been distinguished, says the 
Loudon Daily News. Before this year the 
highest successes gained by Girton and 
Newnham students in mathematics have 
been: Above the senior wrangler, Miss 
Fawcett, Newnham, 18¥0; equal to No. 5, 
Miss Cave-Browe-Cave, Girton, 1898; be- 
tween Nos. 5 and 6, Miss Johnson, Newn- 
ham, 1893; equal to No, 8, Miss Scott, 
1884; and Miss W. M. Hudson, Newnham, 
1900; equal to No, 11, Miss Reynolds, 
Newnham, 1901; between Nos. 11 and 13, 
Miss Longbottom, Girton, 1896; equal to 
No, 13, Miss Barnett, Girton, 1902. 





In barring women from Armour Insti- 
tute, Dean Howard M. Raymond, who was 
one of the moving spirits in the matter, is 
credited with saying: ‘‘Tbe scholarship of 
the young men will be better with the 
girls out of here.’’ The N. Y. Evening 
Post says: ‘‘As statistics show that the 
scholarship of men students has nut dete- 
riorated since the establishment of coédu- 
cational institutions, but that, un an aver- 
age, the scholarship of the women stu- 
dents has been just a little better than 
theirs, the dean’s meaning must have been 
that the scholarship of the Armour Insti- 
tute young men will make a better show- 
ing after the women student class has 
been eliminated.’’ 


The graduating exercises of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, Col., were signalized by 
the burning of mortgage papers amount- 
ing to $109,000. When Chancellor H. A. 
Buchtel came to this institution, three 
years ago, he found it $250,000 in debt 
and all the conditions discouraging. As 
the result of his energetic Jabors, there is 
assurance that the rest of the debt will be 
wiped out by the end of next year. The 
University last year had 1,310 students in 
all departments. At Commencement 120 
degrees were conferred. The affiliated 
schools are those of law, dentistry, medi- 
cine, music, and graduate and preparatory 
schools, and are all coéducational. The 





total value of the University plant with 
its twelve buildings is about a million 
dollars. 

Miss Ellen M. White, of Rochester, N. 
Y., bas been awarded the Vassar College 
Erminie Smith prize in mineralogy. The 
same in geology went ‘o Miss Emily B. 
Dunning of Brookline, Mass. The tables 
at Wood’s Holl provided for by Mr. S. D. 
Coykendall, a trustee, have been assigned 
to Miss Louise Hoyt Gregory of Princeton, 
Mass.; Miss Annie Louise Hall of Lowell, 
Mass.; and Miss Dell Geneva Rogers of 
Springfield, Mass. The plan made by the 
Vassar alumn# and other interested 
friends to build a residence on the college 
grounds for Miss Frances A. Wood, the 
librarian, is in a fair way to be fully car- 
ried out. Miss Wood has been connected 
with the college since its earliest days. 
She has the affection of a large circle of 
friends who delight in offering tbis trib- 
ute to her. The donors of the cottage 
have arranged that its future disposition 
shall be in the hands of the trustees, but 
it is stipulated that the women of the fac- 
ulty shall always have preference over the 
men in the choice of it as a residence. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


FOUR O’CLOCKS AND SILVER THISTLES, 


Farrrax, S. C., JuNE 19, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is a beaufiful morning, the sun just 
up and glorifying the trees and rose vines 
and blooming flowers about my home 
nest. And in the sweet deliciousness of 
the cool, inspiring air, the mocking birds 
and martivs are warbling their joy in 
strains of perfect melody. 

Every time I go into the garden I get a 
whiff of fragrance that suggests some 
rare oriental perfume, and I stand with 
delight before my great wall of Four 
O’clocks—piuk and white—whence comes 
this sweet, elusive odor. These socialistic 
blossoms are now ruling the garden in 
cuojunction with Silver Thistles—tall, 
regal-looking fellows, recalling Queen 
Victoria’s Royal Highlanders whom I saw 
at Edinburgh. All these things of beauty 
and sweet smell seem to me suggestive of 
the pleasant words that are coming my 
way. 

For instance, the Charleston News and 
Courier of June 13 has a leading editorial 
with the heading ‘‘Women have more 
sense than men.’’ Major Hemphill bases 
this corner-stone of his editorial on the 
investigations made by the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald, which (after a canvass of col- 
leges and universities all over the coun- 
try as to the relative standing of men and 
women students) agrees that women are 
attaining higher scholarship than men in 
colleges. Mr. Hemphill writes as follows, 
for which all women everywhere should 
thank him: ‘In spite of their intellectual 
force and rich attainments in scholarship, 
women do not have a fair deal in the 
business of makinga living. They know 
as much as men—vr more —but they are 
invariably paid less for their services.’’ 
‘“‘Why should a woman,” says Mr. Hemp- 
hill, *‘spend years of her life just as a man 
does, in going through all the prescribed 
courses of study, if she is to be cut off 
from the benefits which should come to 
her because of the superior skill she has 
acquired? The only safe rule to adopt in 
tbe treatment of men and women who are 
compelled to earn their living by their 
daily labor is equal pay for equal work.”’ 

Now, is not that beautiful, and right 
along our equal rights order of things? 

Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the College of Charleston June 16 last, 
a petition was presented, unanimously 
signed by the leading women educators of 
Charleston, ladies whose names are of the 
highest histuric jrestige, asking that 
‘twomen be admitted to the full privileges 
of the cullege course.’’ The subject of 
their admission is still under considera- 
tion, but at a banquet to the Alumni 
of the college. Professor W. K. Tate, re- 
sponding to a toast, ‘‘The ambitious 
young women of Charleston,” spoke 
strongly in favor, quoting Dr. Joynes of 
the State University or South Carolina 
College as declaring, concerning the wom- 
en students that have been instructed 
there for the last eight years, that they 
have ‘‘elevated the whole tone of the col- 
lege.”’ 

Yesterday my husband brought me the 
State, calling my attention to an article 
on the first page headed ‘‘The Novel and 
Unique in the Palmetto State.’’ I found 
my own Enterprise utterances therein 
quoted, and a few words from Mr. Gon- 
zales as follows: 

If they (women) vote as well as they do 
many of these other things, there should 
be no cause for complaint in their partici- 
pation in the ballot. 

This is an admission that for frankness, 
generosity and clear-sightedness recalls an 
editorial which appeared in the Siate De- 
cember 10, 1893. Mr. N. E. Gonzales was 
then editor of the State, which was mak- 


| 





ing a mighty struggle for existence at our 
capital of Columbia. 

Mr. Gonzales was a man of splendid 
genius and magnificent fearlessness. I 
remember how I was thrilled and heart- 
ened by his words, ‘‘A Starter for Suf- 
frage.”’ It read in part as follows: 

The petition of Mrs. Virginia D. Young 
to the Legislature for the passage of an 
act enfrarchising her will probably bring 
about a lively debate in the Sevate. . . . 
Mrs. Young’s appeal is well written and 
strong, and her case is entitled to respect 
ful consideration, even though the consti- 
tution stand in the way of her gratifica- 
tion. There can be no question that, for 
women who wish to vote, the present 
condition is one of hardship and seeming 
injustice. They see the most degraded 
men, of the lowest intelligence, admitted 
to partipation in government, while they, 
no matter how patriotic, intelligent and 
capable, are debarred. And when they 
seek for reasons, they can find none, save 
that custom forbids, and that men prefer 
women to occupy another sphere in life 
than their own. 

Of course there is no probability of 
Mrs. Young’s petition being granted at 
this time. Yet it is as sure as anything 
that one day the women will vote even in 
this—in some respects— ultra-conserva- 
tive State. 

With a rapidly-increasing proportion of 
self-supporting women, and coéducation 
recognized in almost every Scate, the 
granting of the franchise becomes only a 
matter of time. 

Such an agitation as Mrs. Young has 
begun must have its effect. Whenever 
women really want the ballot, they can 
get it. 

The great man who wrote the above was 
shot down on the streets of Columbia 
directly after the meeting of the Legis- 
lature by the presiding officer of the Sen- 
ate, James H. Tillman, last January. 
This most untimely passing of a colossal 
genius swept our State with a wave of 
anguish unparalleled. We were all mourn- 
ers that dark day when the life of N. E. 
Gonzales, the great editor, went out. 

But spring is with us, spring turning 
her face to summer, and with that adap- 
tability which God has given his children, 
we are glad again. And to-day we finda 
brother soul to N. G. Gonzales in Ambrose 
E. Gonzales, sitting at the editorial desk 
in Columbia, and sending forth every day 
a paper of which Columbia and the whole 
State of South Carolina are proud. 

There comes to me across the continent 
the Oregon Daily Journal, with a picture 
of President Jefferson Myers of the State 
Lewis and Clark Fair Commission, Ore- 
gon, a great big splendid woman suffra- 
gist of a man, who, with his dainty wife, 
Dr. Annice, helped me in my suffrage con- 
ference at Charleston last year. And I 
am sending that noble couple a message 
through these ‘‘Four O’clocks and Silver 
Thistles’’ to order at once a dozen copies 
of Talks and Tales from Mrs, Ella B. Ken- 
drick, of Hartford, Conn, I want my 
friends especially to hear and to dissemi- 
nate this number, because it contains an 
article of mine, called ‘*The Woman Suf- 
frage Movement,”’ in the series ‘‘The Be- 
ginnings of Things.’’ Talks and Tales is 
a magazine gotten out by the blind stu- 
dents—boys, girls, young men and wom- 
en—of the Connecticut Institute and In- 
dustrial Home for the Blind at 334-336 
Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford. It is an 
admirable monthly in itself, and you can 
get ten copies of this special number for 
one dollar. Of course my article is worth 
that. and lots more, as a campaign docu- 
ment. I know it is good, for my husband 
says it is. Well, you see the subject it- 
self made the article good! 

VIRGINIA D,. YOuNG, 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


—- el 





BROOKLINE.—The membership during 
the last month has been increased by sev- 
eral new members, the total membership 
being 282. Two plays written by Mr. 
Page were most successfully given at 
Whitney Hall, March 16. The proceeds 
were voted by the Executive Committe to 
be placed in a separate fund for emer- 
gencies. The total funds at present are 
3367.61. The lending library contains 50 
volumes, 34 of which are at present in 
circulation, some having been taken for 
the summer with the promise of further 
circulation. There has been great activity 
in all departments of the Association. The 
regular spring meeting was held at Mrs. 
Benjamin Pitman’s, May 27, the address 
being given by Rev. Anna H. Shaw. It 
proved one of the most interesting meet- 
ings of the year, and the audience was 
most enthusiastic. 

GERTRUDE B. NEWELL, Del. 


BRIGHTON-ALLSTON.—The League has 
held three meetings during the season of 
1902-2. For the first, Mrs. C. F, Bates 
opened her home on Nov. 28, and twenty- 
four members were present. Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park addressed the ladies on the 
work of increase of registration. A social 
hour and refreshments followed. The 
second meeting was held on the afternoon 
of Feb. 27, at the home of Mrs. Gertrude 
Clark-Coffin. Mrs. Page of Brookline 
gave a very interesting account of the 
New Hampshire campaign. Though the 
meetings have been fewer than usual, 
there has been no decrease of interest in 
the work. New members have been re- 
ceived at each meeting, and though some 
have left town, our number to-day is 95. 





Twenty-four of our League attended the 
annual luncheon of the State Association | 
held at Hotel Nottingham late in January, 
and our own board meetings have been 
well attended. The enrolment cards have 
been circulated to a considerable extent 
through the efforts of Miss Matchett and 
others. At the polls on election day our 
members served faitbfully in spite of the 
extreme weather. The annual meeting 
was held May 25, and as the resiguation | 
of Mrs. Hapgood as president had been 
accepted at a previous board- meeting, 
Miss Clara E. Matchett, vice-president, 
occupied the chair. These officers were 
elected: President,Mrs. E. Frances Brown; 
vice- presidents, Miss Frances Blacker, 
Mrs. Mabel S. Crawford; rec. sec., Miss | 
Laura F. Pollard; cor. sec. Mrs. Martha | 
E. Ellis; treasurer, Mrs. Susan Francis; | 
directors, Mrs. Harriet A. Baldwin, Mrs. | 
Kate L Babenf, Mrs. Dorcas Lyman, Mrs. 
Gertrude C. Coffin, Mrs. Helen E. Burg. | 
Mr. G. H. Page of Brookline was the | 
speaker of the afternoon and addressed the 
meeting on ‘‘Woman’s Attitude towards 
Man.’’ Mrs. Hapgood was presented with 
a mass of flowers in loving appreciation | 
of the work which she has done for the | 
League. This year may be truth:ully | 
said to have been successful and encour- | 
| 





aging, and quite worthy a place among 
the previous records. 
M. A. Goopwin, Rec. Sec. 


YounG Women’s Po.iricaL CLuB.— | 
The past year has been a very favorable 
one for the Club. Not only has its mem- 
bership largely increased, bvt tbe inter- 
est taken by the members was marvellous. 
At tue beginning of the club year we bad 
47 members, and although in the course 
of the year we have lost about a dozen by 
marriage, the club being chiefly composed 
of young people, yet our membership 
amounts tu 61. The meetings were held 
at 3 Park St. during 1902. After that date 
the club assembled at 37 North Bennet St., 
the rooms being liberally put at its dis- | 
position by Mrs. Brown, the head of the 
Social Service Home. At every meeting 
we had aspeaker, selected from among the 
members of the club, or some noted suf- 
fragist. In October the club received an 
invitation from the Lynn Equal Suffrage 
League, and many members accepted. It 
was a very pleasant affair, and culminated 
when Mr. Hutchinson, the anti-slavery 
singer, gave some of his famous selections. 
At the November meeting, the Y. W. P.C. | 
had the pleasure of greeting the Lynn E. 
S. L, at its own headquarters, and made 
it a social affair. The Club has not held 
a public meeting this year, but hopes to 
give a dramatic performance early in the 
fall. The president, Miss Hall, was in the 
chair every time but once, when the first | 
vice president, Miss Kate Bennett, proved 
an able substicute. 

MARTHA PRENTKI, Sec. 














THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE. — Hoyt’s 
‘“*A Texas Steer’ will be next week's at- 
traction. The company have been emi- 
nently successful in realizing Hoyt’s 
characters and in meeting the standard of 
the original production. The action is 
rapid, the characters drawn from life, the 
scenes and incidents of continuous inter- 
est. On Monday, July 13, comes ‘'The 
Bells of Hazelmere.’’ Choice chocolate 
bonbons will be distributed at the Mon- 
day matinee. 





MAJESTIC THEATRE. — “York State | 
Folks’ at the Majestic Theatre has taken 
a wonderful hold on public sympathies. | 
According to hackneyed rules it should | 
not have been a success. Manager Wright, | 
in reading Sidman’s manuscript, found | 
the story a very simple one; there was no 
sensational plot, no tiendish villian, no | 
extravrdinary character. It was just a 
plain, simple story of everyday life in a | 
small York State village. The time was 
ripe for just such a pastoral drama, and the 
resulting success is the talk of theatrical 
circles. The seventh week will begin 
next Monday night, July 6, and seats | 
have been selling briskly tor the coming | 
eight performances. The Wednesday and 
Saturday bargain matinees are especially 
popular. | 


TREMONT THEATRE. — ‘Peggy from 
Paris,’’ the George Ade musical comedy, 
is now running in its third month at the | 
Tremont Theatre to audiences that test 
the capacity of the house, It promises to | 
run for many weeks to come, Summer | 
prices now prevail. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 


Boston, Mars 





ARMENIAN STUDENT, able to speak some 
English, but wishing to improve his knowledge 
of the language, wants a place in a family for 
the summer, to help with work of house or about 
the grounds. Can also do tutoring in eight lan- | 
guages. Has good recommendations. Address | 
5. C., 91 Fifth S5t.. Chelsea, Mass. 





And Cape Aan Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


OUND Stagle Fare, ie 
pa 75c. "tere 


Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated “tation Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Dass, 10 A. M., 2 P. M.—Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M. —— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M.; Gloucester 3.15 P. My. 
E. 8 MEKCHANT, Geveral Manager. 


Gee ceste > 








Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


WANTED 

Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,’°99. Cure dan. 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


Women in Industry, by John Graham 


| Brooks. 


Woman Suffrage 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Saffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

The Bible for Wowaw Suffrage, by Kev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Joues of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 


Catechism, by Lucy 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 


| by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women's Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 


Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 





The Nonsense oi it. ov IT. Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid. 


The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Ww. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Small pamphlet with picture. 


Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency ; price 10 cts. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 


is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 
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MISS M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


Is showing most attractive things in Ladies’ SUMMER 
GLOVES in Suede Lisle, Lace Lisle, open net; also short 


and medium length MITTS. 


__ Her line of Summer NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and 
BELTS is most varied, appealing strofigly to the well- 
dressed woman, and the woman who enjoys comfort. 





F. FISK, 
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